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Art.I. Wine and Walnuts; or, After-Dinner Chit-Chat. By 
Ephraim Hardcastle, Citizen and Dry-salter. Crown 8vo. 
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M astER EpHrarM has our hearty thanks for beguiling the 

slow limping pace of two or three of those long winter- 
evenings which now are beginning to depart from us, * graté 
wice Veris et Favoni.” |Whatever, indeed, steals us from 
ourselves, and makes the past predominate over the present 
at that desolate season, ought to animate the wrinkled cheeks: 
of criticism with smiles and good-humor. The varied and 
entertaining gossip, however, contained in these volumes, 
stands in no need of indulgence; for they are full of intrinsic 
merit, and may proudly challenge a large measure of com- 
mendation. It is not often that we can call our lighter reading 
instructive: but Mr. Hardcastle, ‘ Citizen and Dry-salter,’ © 
has contrived at once to keep us in a broad grin, — to 
awaken useful and interesting reminiscences of the arts and 
the literature of England,— and to delight us with more 
striking as well as genuine portraitures of the wits and authors, 
the players and painters, of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, than any writer who has for many years fallen under 
our notice. 

For the dramatic part, indeed, of his lively sketches, he 
must have drawn entirely on his fancy, aided only perhaps 
by some family-reminiscences: but his pictures are not, on 
that account, the less true. ‘Though he has not actually lived 
through the long succession of years, which would be re- 
quisite for a personal contact and real intercourse with the 
characters exhibited in this most amusing of magic lanterns, 
he has made himself essentially acquainted, from traditional 
anecdotes, or from rare and forgotten books, or from the 
keen scent and instructive curiosity of a genuine antiquary, 
with the whims, the manners, and the domestic lives of many 
defunct humorists who were wont to convulse the guests at 
Button’s or Old Slaughter’s, in those honest times when the 
race of humorists was not an extinct genus among us. Now, 
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our oddities, our excentricities, and our quaint and harmless 
follies, have been all so trimmed and lopped and clipped by 
the hand of fashion, that hardly one wild and random shoot 
is to be seen straying an inch beyond the smooth surface of 
a dull monotonous uniformity; and a sportsman might as well 
expect to flush a wood-cock in Puddle-dock, as a student of 
nature hope to find a humorist of the true old breed in 
London. In the times of which we are speaking, however, 
and those on which our friend Ephraim lingers with so me- 
Jancholy a satisfaction, they whose game is human nature in 
all its endless varieties were sure to ‘ put it up” in the 
streets of the metropolis: for then the pleasing peculiarities 
or undissembled originalities of every man stood out pro- 
minently in relief, not softened and worn down as at present 
into the tame and undistinguishable properties of a tribe or a 
species. 

The imagination, the affections, the likings, and the par- 
tialities of the writer of these volumes, seem to have fed on 
the humors, the comical faces, the grotesque dresses, and the 
quaint dialogues of the first part of the departed century. 
By a natural and perhaps a necessary association of ideas, an 
antiquary, who is “ sicklied over with this cast of thought,” 
is led to sigh not only for the personages who trod the living 
stage, but for the actual localities, the houses, and the palaces, 
which time and the spirit of improvement have successively 
removed ; (not, however, before they gave signs of dissolution 
by daily-increasing hints that ere long they would tumble on 
the heads of the passengers;) and to brood, like Marius over 
fallen Carthage, amid the fond recollections of old London. 
We speak of that London, whose narrow bridge was choaked 
with tottering wooden edifices, long since to the great safety and 
ease of the King’s subjects pulled down, though in Ephraim’s 
eye barbarously and sacrilegiously demolished ;— of that Lon- 
don, whose thousand monstrous signs, exchanging across the 
streets their aukward embraces, sung and creaked all night- 
long to the wintry wind, as if to prevent the sober citizen 
from sinking into too lethargic a repose; —of that London, 
whose huge projecting bulks kindly supplied the supernu- 
merary moisture which had been spared by the shower, 
while the grotesque crowds that filled her narrow streets 
jostled each other against the huge clumsy posts that guarded 
the greasy, quaggy, and uneven pebbles, which a barbarous 

taste, intent only on convenience, has since replaced by 
paved footpaths from one end of the town to the other! 
Such are the visions which disturb the fancy of those who 
cling like Ephraim to old times; and who, instead of nee 
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with a good grace to the law of nature, renovation and decay, 
fondly cherish the fading memorials of what is no more: a 
disposition indeed incidental to us all, and serving to shew, 
among other affecting proofs, that intolerable sadness of the 
present which thus sends out our fancies on so many bootless 
pilgrimages to the past. 

Be this as it may: we cannot help taking part with Mr. 
Hardcastle, and with other ‘ Jaudatores temporis acti,” with 
whom chance has made us acquainted, in much of their quar- 
rel with existing men and manners. Who, for instance, will 
deny that nearly all the comedy, with which human life over- 
flowed in those unaffected old times, has been deadened and 
squeezed down by the equalizing weight of modern fashion 
into a level, flat, unprofitable sameness? If we now see one 
man, we in effect see a thousand ; for originality is swallowed 
up and has disappeared in that universal spirit of imitation, 
which renders one individual the counterpart of every other. 
The total extinction of English comedy (for even its last gasp 
is over) more than confesses the fact: the modern dramatist, 
who like the old Egyptians “ cannot make his bricks without 
straw,” has given up his occupation for sheer want of mat- 
‘ter ; and the farce, which every street of London once afforded 
him, is now imported from the Boulevards and Fauxbourgs 
of Paris. With the exception of the insect-race called 
Dandies, and who cannot contribute to dramatic humor be- 
cause that which is contemptible is not ridiculous, he no 
longer finds any strongly marked characteristic for his pencil. 
Much of this loss has been well attributed to the entire disuse 
of the exterior badges of calling and profession, which once 
rendered the crowds that floated along our public em the 


most amusing and motley of carnivals; and Mr. Hardcastle 
thus bewails it: 


‘ Then the tailor was well known, tho’ lacking his symbols of 
the shears and the goose; whilst a stay-maker was distinct from 
him. A barber could be descried the full length of Cornhill. 
Then it was that each branch of business which a man pursued 
stood manifest either in his coat, hat, or wig — his apron, sleeves, 
jacket, or general gait. Then the observant could divine almost 
as well of what profession, business, trade, place, office, calling, 
appointment, and persuasion any one was, as he could tell the 
commodity sold in every shop, by the significance of its sign. 

‘ Then the purblind might. discriminate ’twixt an archbishop 
and a prelate subordinate ; an archdeacon and a dean ; a vicar and 
& curate, by outward garb, as well as superficial. measurement: 
might know a tavern-keeper from him that did an ale-house keep. 
No one mistook a petty fogger for an honest gentleman in black ; 
nor an undertaker tor either—neither for a partsh-clerk. The quack 
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could not put on the physician, and the apothecary stood in his 
own honest shoes. Never did a country lout, newly dubbed a 
London porter, after a month’s sojournment midst the bustling 
scene, accost a leather-parer for a perruquier, nor baker for a plas- 
ter manufacturer, though all were, as the miller, white. 

‘ The watch-makers in Clerkenwell, masters, journeymen, ap- 
prentices, all looked as like to like, as dial-plates. The weavers, 
too, of Spital-Fields, were of the same curious cut and trim, as 
though each were the manufacture of the loom. Then it was, 
‘¢ O, rare the times!” that matters of exterior appearance were a 
very personal superscription, telling you in language plain enough, 


in what street each man lived, and what he daily did to earn his 
mutton.’ 


The first chapter exhibits an interesting view of the work- 
shop of a Spital-Field’s weaver, amid the grotesque scenery 
of which Ephraim is supposed to have passed from infancy to 
youth, and from youth to manhood. The humors of this manu- 
factory (with Ephraim’s father at its head) are picturesquely 
hit off; and it was an admirable study for the connoisseur of 
character. Accordingly, a lounge there was Hogarth’s delight, 
who entered into all the jokes of the place, and addressed each 
man by the kind appellation of shop-mate. We cannot 
afford space for this pleasing sketch, but we will gratify our 


readers by introducing * My uncle Zachary and Ned the bar- 
ber’ to their acquaintance. 


‘ My uncle Zachary, or more properly speaking, my great- 
uncle Zachary, a retired horse-milliner *, was my first patron, and 
Ned the Barber, my greatest admirer. Ned to me was an oracle; 
he was the most complete humourist I have ever known, and no 
mean antiquary. How he became a common foot-soldier I could 
never learn, for some said he was very well born; but such he 
had been, and having got a hurt in Flanders, he was discharged, 
and placed on the out-pension list at Chelsea ; he moreover had a 
small annuity from the mother of an officer whom he gallantly 
saved in the battle at Fontenoy. Ned for all this was but a bar- 
ber’s man, for he was a sot. He was a great breeder of canaries, 
a tolerable judge of medals, and had a collection of curious 
prints; it was to him, good-natured soul! I owed several impres- 
sions of old St. Paul’s cathedral, engraved by Hollar for the in- 
teresting work on that Gothic structure by “ Master William 
Dugdale.” 

‘ Ned knew every body, and was an eye-witness, as it should 
seem, of every extraordinary event ; he was talking with Sergeant 
Earl of the Guards, the moment before young Allen was shot in 
the cowhouse at Newington Cross, and preserved to his dying 
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day a jacket stained with the blood of that unfortunate youth *° 
being one of those who picked him up. Ned, like most heroes; 
was humane; for when shaving my great-uncle Zachary the morn- 
ing after the event, and telling the story, his hand trembled so 
that he could not proceed. Allan Ramsay was there, and listened 
attentively to the barber’s tale. “I have seen many a comrade 
fall,” said Ned, “ but nothing ever cut me like this; and then 
with a convulsive sob, he cut my uncle Zachary on the upper lip; 
I believe it was partly my uncle’s fault, for he was bibbering. 

‘ It mostly happens, that a little evil is rendered a great misery, 
where the feelings of the perpetrator are too sensitive. ‘ Plague 
take you!” in great passion, said my uncle to the already much 
afflicted Ned, who was, when not too far gone, if we may credit 
general report, certainly the most dexterous shaver in the town. 
Cobweb, scraped hat, Friar’s balsam, and every styptic that could 
be thought of, was applied ; blood-stone, and the street-door ke 
was put down the back, and all in vain: the wound bled most un- 
charitably for Ned, and most provokingly for my father, uncle 
Zachary, Ramsay, and all the party, and it was one o'clock ere 
they could start for the object of their meeting. For the painter 
had called, by appointment, to walk over London-Bridge, among 
the tens of thousands of other curious Londoners, to St. George’s 
Fields, to view the spot of this recent catastrophe. Poor Ned 
skulked away, and I sincerely felt for his chagrin. He called at 
night after the party had returned, to enquire about my uncle 
Zachary’s lip. The old citizen heard his voice ; Frank Hayman 
and Roquet had just dropped in, and the group were talking of 
Wilkes +, with their pipes, over a bowl of punch. * Come in, 


Ned,” 





‘ * William Allen, son of Allen, a cow-keeper and landlord of 
the Horse-shoe Inn, Blackman-Street. This unfortunate youn 
man was in his father’s barn, when a detachment of the omt-Ctarde 
dispersing the rioters, some of whom were seen to take refuge in 
Allen’s cow-house, three soldiers pursued, and taking young Allen 
for one, shot him dead, May 10. 1768. 

‘ The cow-house is yet standing, near the end of Blackman- 
Street; then in the open fields.’ 

‘ + The journeymen weavers were almost to a man for WILKEs 
and Linerry. Number XLV. was chalked upon every door and 
every wall, and vociferated by every ragged urchin in the parish. 
The men during many months filled the public-houses; their 
wives and children filled the parish-workhouse. 

‘ When Mr. Wilkes voluntarily surrendered himself to the Mar- 
shal of the King’s Bench, and was on his way to the prison in 
St.George’s Fields, the mob, among whom were thousands of 
weavers, took the horses from Mr. Wilkes’s coach, and dragged 
him in triumph to Spital-Fields. 

‘ Poor Mister Ramsay was greatly distressed at this tragic 
event. Indeed every one lamented the death of young Allen. 
But Allan Ramsay was a North Briton; and at that period poli- 
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Ned,” said my father, looking in my uncle’s face, anticipating his 
kind wishes — “ Come in, Ned;” and filled him a glass of the 
fragrant 





tical rancour was at its height against the Scotch. Unfortunately 
the three guardsmen, Donald Maclaine, Donald Maclaury, and 
Alexander Murray, who followed the young man into the barn, 
were all Scots — and so was Sergeant Earl. 

‘ Ramsay fared none the better among certain party-wits at 
this — for being a favourite of the King’s, and a protegé of 
Lord Bute’s. 

‘ He was the son of Allan Ramsay, the esteemed author of the 
Gentle Shepherd, and born at Edinburgh; circumstances which 
begot the sarcastic lines in Churchill’s Prophecy of Famine. 


‘ «¢ Thence came the Ramsays, men of worthy note, 
Of which one painted as the other wrote.” 


‘ Mr. Ramsay, shewing an early predilection for painting, went 
to Italy, when a very young man, and studied under Solimene and 
Imperiale, artists of repute. On his return he practised portrait- 
painting in his native city, and subsequently in London, where he 
soon obtained the patronage of the great. 

‘ Mr. Walpole has done him the honour to couple him with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, by observing — “ Reynolds and Ramsay have 
wanted subjects, not genius.” A compliment, by the way, which 
must have been much more grateful to Ramsay than Reynolds. 

‘ My old friend Monsieur Roquet (hereafter mentioned) also 
gave the worthy Scot a good word_on his coming among us. 
‘* Ramsay is an able painter, who, acknowledging no other guide 
than nature, brought a rational taste of resemblance with him from 
Italy ; he shewed, even in his portraits, that just, steady spirit, 
which he so agreeably displays in his conversation.” 

‘ Dr. Johnson, too, bore testimony to the colloquial talents of 
this worthy painter. 

‘ That he was beloved by this great moralist, we have abundant 
evidence. In a letter to his friend Sir Joshua, August, 1784, the 
Doctor writes, ‘‘ Poor Ramsay! on which side soever I turn, mor- 
tality presents its formidable frown. * * * I no sooner lost 
sight of dear Allan, than I am told I shall see him no more.” 

‘ Further’ on this subject of his talent for conversation, Mr. 
Northcote observes, in his admirable biography of his illustrious 
preceptor and friend, ‘“‘ But I have heard Reynolds himself say, 
that Ramsay was the most sensible man of all the living artists.” 

‘ Touching his art, Ramsay wanted little more to rank with the 
best portrait-painters of his day. Some of his whole lengths were 
well composed, firmly drawn, and painted in a sterling manner. 

He would have raised a higher professional reputation, had he not 
indulged too much in literary pursuits, ‘ which,” says Edwards, 
‘«‘ he seemed to prefer to the cultivation of his art. — Though he 
possessed the Latin, French, and Italian languages, yet, like Cato 
of old, he acquired the Greek in the advanced part of vying 
! ‘ Mr. ham- 
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fragrant liquor. Ned bowed and drank their healths, and began 
to stammer his apology for what happened in the morning ; but 
my uncle interrupted him with, “ I heartily forgive thee, Ned; it 
was as much my fault as thine, and I like thee for thy feeling.” 
The truth is, the old gentleman had been mumbling to himself all 
the way back from St. George’s Fields, “ Poor Ned, it was no 
fault of his ;” and his coming in afforded my uncle relief, for he 
felt compunctious for his harshness to my old favourite. So 
whilst Ramsay was asking him some further particulars about 
young Allen, my good great-uncle was wrapping something in a 
paper, which he secretly slipped into Ned’s hand, with a whisper, 
«¢ You will open it carefully.” I afterwards learned it was a curi- 
ously chased tobacco-box *, containing a broad piece. This, the 
thoughtless Ned soon melted ; but the grateful barber kept the box 
in memory of my uncle to the last.’ , 


We seem to wish that our amusing gossip could have 
blended the matter of his valuable notes with his text: but 
they have probably been kept apart, in order that the veritable 
of their statements should manifest the verisimilitude of the 
ingenious delineations of the narrative. The following note 
contains some interesting particulars relative to the “ Beggars’ 

‘ Mr. Ramsay died, a few days after landing at Dover, having 
then returned from his fourth visit to Rome, in August, 1784, 
about seventy-five years of age. ‘ He was twice married. His 
last lady was a daughter of Sir David Lindsay. He left a son 
and daughter, General Ramsay, and the widow of Sir Archibald 
Campbell.” 

‘ Francis Hayman, the painter, a choice spirit — member of the 
Beef-Steak, The Spiller’s Head, Old Slaughter’s, and other clubs 
of note. <A great cronie of Jonathan Tyers, for whom he painted 
the admired historical pictures from Shakspeare’s Henry IV., in 
the Prince’s Pavilion, Vauxhall. Bottle companion, moreover, of 
the gay Fleetwood, patentee of Old Drury ; and occasionally em- 
ployed by him as scene-painter to the house. 

‘ Monsieur Roquet, a painter in enamel — by birth a Swiss, 
He was author of a well written and intelligent work, in Eng- 
lish, entitled, ** The Present State of the Arts in England,” 1755, 
in which he pays some elegant and well-timed compliments to the 
British fair. This facetious foreigner was a great favourite of Ho- 
garth’s, and the cheerful companion of Garrick, Foote, and other 
convives of his day.’ 

‘ * The curiously wrought pinch-beck tobacco-box was pur- 
chased of the two maiden sisters of Ned the Barber, after his 
death, by old Mr. Doyley of the Strand; and some curious coins 
which the humble virtuoso picked up in the ruins, after the fire in 
the Savoy, in 1776, were disposed of to Mr. Doyley’s next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Hodsoll, the banker. This information I had 
from the venerable Mr. Clarke, of Exeter-Change.’ 
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Opera;” which, at the time of its first performance, (now nearly 
a hundred years ago,) was the subject of much party-feeling : 


‘ Attempts had been made, from time to time, to introduce 
musical dramas, upon the Italian model, on the stage; but the 
scheme was not successfully brought to bear, until the beginning 
of the last century. The novelty, patronized by the royal family, 
and the people of fashion, superseded the regular drama; and 
Shakspeare and Jonson, with other worthies, were forgotten, until 
the rage for music began to subside in a violent schism among the 
patrons and the performers, when the contending parties, tired of 
the war, and the perfidious lords and ladies withdrawing their al- 
liance, the Beggars’ Opera burst forth, and the Italian Opera was 
fairly, or as many thought, unfairly, hunted down. 

‘ Bononcini, a celebrated Italian composer, was ungraciously 
pitted against the great German, Handel. Cuzzoni and Faustina, 
two rival syrens, set the fashionables at war. Lady Pembroke 
headed one party, the Countess of Burlington the other. The 
wits enjoyed the sport, and sided with none. Hence Swift's 
epigram — 

‘ «“ Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 


‘ Our worthy Anglo-German, like many another mighty genius, 
neglected and ill-used by the contemporary great, though now 
exalted to the skies, nobly bore up against the injustice of his 
opponents, until he spent the last shilling of his well-earned funds, 
and became mentally deranged ! 

‘ That the fashionable world should neglect those foreigners 
whom they had capriciously raised above their sphere, when their 
talents had ceased to charm, is not a matter of surprize. Those 
who echoed the fashionable impiety of ‘‘ One God, one Farinelli,” 
were soon satiated by the indulgence of their foolish refinement. 
Like enough! for those who live but to be amused, must, as 
spoiled children all their lives, be ever restless for new toys. 
Satiated with the indulgence of Italian music, the Beggars’ 
Opera, contrary to all sober calculation, became the rage, and it 
had a run of sixty-three nights ; when Senesino, Cuzzoni, Faus- 
tina, and poor Bononcini, who had been all but deified, were al- 
lowed tc leave the British shores, without a fashionable tear of all 
their idolaters to augment the waves, or a sigh to fill the sails to 
waft them hence. 

‘ This was an age of party. Patriotism took arms against these 
Italian interlopers. The wits were in the field, and cried aloud — 
No quarter! Thus opposed, the most elegant, the most scientific, 
and best appointed musical drama, that the world had ever seen, 
with the greatest composer at its head, was destroyed by caprice, 
faction, folly, and that irresistible ally, the potent tyrant wit. 

‘ Happily we live in better days, when men, illustrious in one 
art, make not war upon another art, which they may happen nel- 
ther to admire nor understand. 

‘ The foreigner of genius may now draw a crowded theatre = 
is 
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his harmonious strains, respected by the great, protected and ad- 
mired by illustrious patrons, who, the next night, fill the seats to 
applaud the British actor, through their wondrous Shakspeare ! 

‘ It is something to be able to say, that our poets, painters, and 
others, men of mind, are not indifferent to the charms of music. 
Who, had we not too certain evidence of the fact, would suppose 
that Addison and Steele, that Swift and Pope, abused the profes- 
sors, and contemned the art ? 

¢ Addison, who could write so elegantly on taste, ridiculed 
Italian music, that, too, of the finest school that had yet charmed 
the ear. ‘¢ Music,” says this admired writer, “ ought only to be 
coupled with nonsense.’ Mr. Tickell, obsequious to this asser- 
tion, writes in a fine copy of verses, that poetical compositions 
for music are ‘* znnocent of thought.” What are we to think, 
then, of Alexander’s Feast, by Dryden, or Milton’s Comus ? 

‘ Swift, in his diary, (he then being at Windsor,) writes, ‘‘ We 
have a music-meeting in our town to-night. I went to the re- 
hearsal of it; and there was Margarita and her sister, and another 
drab, and a parcel of fiddlers. _ | was weary, and would not go to 
the meeting, which I am sorry for, because I hear it was a Great 
Assembly.” 

‘ The Dean frequently mentions the music-meetings this sum- 
mer and autumn, (anno 1711,) but always with contempt. As an 
instance, ‘* In half an hour I was tired of their fine stuff.’’ 

‘ In allusion to which, observes a celebrated musician, *“* And 
the fiddlers, in revenge, probably, would have returned the com- 
pliment while the Dean was preaching, and have quitted the 
church with a similar speech, ‘ In half an hour I was tired.’ 
Puns and politics chiefly delighted the Dean, and puns and porter 
perhaps the other; both alike despising what they neither felt nor 
understood.” 

‘ The Dean’s reflections upon this art are not so remarkable ; 
he was an accredited cynic. But that the accomplished Addison, 
who had been in Italy, and who affected a critical taste, should 
have preferred the compositions of Clayton to those of Handel, 
after having employed that indifferent musician to compose for his 
opera of Rosamond, which he thought equal to the music of 
Rinaldo, Handel’s first opera, is passing strange. Thus qualified 
to judge of the art, the elegant Spectator remarks with a sneer, 
that Rossi, the poet, ‘* calls Mynheer Handel, the Orpheus of our 
age.” 

‘ Pope, too, still more unaccountably, had no soul for music. He, 
whose numbers are all sweetness and harmony. ‘* Do you really 
admire the playing of Handel ?” said this wondrous poet to his 
friend, Dr. Arbuthnot. ‘I do,” said the enlightened physician. 
They had frequently heard the inspired German play his own com- 
positions on the organ and harpsichord at Lord Burlington's. 
“ Do describe their excellence, as how it strikes you,”’ said Mr. 
Pope. “ Why,” said the Doctor, ‘ endeavour to conceive all 
that is great, all that is sublime in art, and it is then far beyond 
what you can conceive.” 

‘ The 
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‘ The Doctor was a dilettante in the art, and occasionally com- 
posed sacred pieces. One anthem, by him, ‘ As pants the 
Hart,” is to be found in the collection at the Chapel-royal. 

* These facts of distinguished poets, to whom we may add the 
great Samuel Johnson, and others of high fame, being so insen- 
sible to this soul-touching science, are to be numbered among cer- 
tain mysteries inscrutable in the contexture of some men’s minds, 
How strange! should we discover, that a great sculptor was 
blind to the magical beauties of painting, or the painter indifferent 
to the sublimity of the sculptor’s art! Yet, surely the affinity of 
form to colour, one might venture to suppose, cannot be more 
congenial than the fitting amenity of music to the refined senti- 
ment of poetry. 

‘ The Beggars’ Opera formed a memorable epoch in the his- 
tory of the art; for with it originated a love for native music: 
hence the English musicial drama has been cultivated with varied 
success from that period to the present day. Proving, too, that 
the national predilection for foreigners at the expence of native 
talent was a groundless charge against the admirers of music. 
Hence, the fortuitous circumstance of the poet Gay having writ- 
ten his witty songs to suit the airs of simple ancient ballads first 
brought the public to feel the superior excellence of British 
melody; since which, scarcely a scrap of native secular music has 
escaped the researches of our lyric composers. 

‘ It is not now certainly known to whom to ascribe the merit of 
the selection of these early specimens of sweet melodies: but as 
Dr. Pepusch composed the overture to this English opera, and 
filled up the harmonies to the airs, it is likely that he had a prin- 
cipal hand in chusing them. He was an acknowledged man of 
science, and the adaptation may reasonably be awarded to his 
fame. 

‘ If the tide of fashion had borne all to the Italian Opera, the 
returning stream brought all back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
this burlesque musical drama was played sixty-three nights in suc- 
cession! Such are the vicissitudes attending affairs of taste. Sub- 
sequently, when Rich the manager took possession of Covent 
Garden Theatre, then newly erected, it was attended with the 
same extraordinary success. It was performed thirty or forty 
times at many of the provincial theatres: at Bath and Bristol it 
had a run of fifty nights. 

‘ The wives and daughters of those, who had turned up their 
eyes at the immoralities of the Italians, had the favorite airs of 
the Beggars’ Opera printed on their fans. They were, moreover, 
printed on pocket-handkerchiefs, and were stuck on skreens as 
furniture for the apartments in every genteel house. And that 
the accomplishments of Miss Polly Peachum, and Miss Lucy 
Lockit might not remain unknown to the little masters and misses 
in the nursery, this moral drama was played to an audience In 
Lincoln’s Inn Theatre by children, and a smart pair of fetters 
were fitted to the little legs of a mannikin Captain weer ; 

‘ a 
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© What a burlesque upon the age! Those who were shocked at 
the fashionable effrontery of Lady Pembroke and Lady Burling- 
ton, in defiance of public opinion, heading the Cuzzoni and Faus- 
tina factions, yet sat and applauded an infant highwayman, 
saluting his baby seraglio, misses of ten years old and under, as- 
suming the manners of Diana Trapes, Mrs. Coaxer, Dolly Trull, 
Mrs. Vixen, ~Betty Doxy, Jenny Diver, Mrs. Slammerkin, Suky 
Tawdry, and Moll Brazen. But as the moralizing old weaver 
shrewdly said upon the subject, “O! mine star, vot a comical 
times it is in England! Evare bodie strain at se nat, and swallow 
se camels !” 

‘ At this juvenile exhibition, the manager sent a book of the 
songs across the stage by a flying cupid to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, who was seated in the stage-box.’ 


It did not probably occur to the author, to whom we cannot 
but express our acknowlegements for so many ample details 
concerning this interesting epoch in our dramatic annals, that 
the first song in the Beggars’ Opera, beginning thus, 


‘© Through all the employments of life, 
Each neighbour abuses his brother,” 


was actually the composition of Pope. 

A most humorous dialogue is introduced, in which Handel, 
Roubilliac, Henry Fielding, and Garrick, are made to take 
part over a bowl of punch at ‘my uncle Zachary’s;’ and 
some pleasant anecdotes are related by Roubilliac of old Luke, 
(Father Luke, as he was called,) formerly tapestry-weaver in 
France, afterward a scene-painter at Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
a man of universal genius, and whose grotesque song on the 


Beggars’ Opera in his broken English has a very droll effect. 


‘ « Tell me vat shall be done, Mistare Popes, Mistare Popes ? 
O! vat shall be done, Mistare Popes ? 
Dare is Madame Faustina, 
Sure se diable ise in her, 
Has out-rivalle Cuzzoni, 
Se fashions is gone by — 
OQ! vat shall be done Mistare Popes ? 


* « Vat d’ye think of our friend Johnny Gay, Johnny Gay ? 
Vat d’ye think of our friend Johnny Gay ? 
He has wite widout measure, 
Johnny Gay is von treasure ; 
For to make smutty opera, 
Newgate all in von uproar, 
Se town shall not match Johnny Gay. 


« « But then there’s sat cynics, the Dean, the Dean 
Of Saint Patrike ; sat cynics se Dean 
Will condemn vif von worde, 
Crying, Pish ! ’tis absurd. 
Prisons, 
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Prisons, pistols, and ropes, 
Are se diable, said Popes. 
Lady Duchess, se thing 1s obscene. 


‘ « But cannot we give it se puff, se puff? 
My ladie say, give it se puff? 
Let us hire all se boxes, 
By our friends and our proxies. 
Thieves and girls of se town, 
Vife sing-song shall go down, 
Only clap and encore them enough.” ’ 


At the club at Old Slaughter’s, we meet with Jonathan 
Richardson, a celebrated painter of that day, and author of 
‘The Art of Painting,” a book which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said first induced him to become a painter. Of the wits, how- 
ever, who frequented that lively society, George Lambert, the 
founder of the celebrated Beef-Steak Club, which exists at this 
day, is the most remarkable ; and the following notice of this 
entertaining character occurs in one of the notes illustrative 
of the principal members of the Club at Old Slaughter’s. 


‘ George Lambert commenced scene-painter at the theatre at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and when Rich removed to the theatre at 
Covent Garden in 1736, which he built, Lambert was employed as 
principal scene-painter to the new house, an appointment which 
he held for many years. 

‘ Being a man of wit, and of high repute as an artist, he was 
frequently visited by persons of note whilst at his work in the 
scene-room. In those days it was customary for men of fashion to 
visit the Green-Room, and to indulge in a morning lounge behind 
the curtain of the theatre. Lambert, when preparing his designs 
for a pantomime or new spectacle, (for which exhibitions the 
manager, Rich, was much renowned,) would often take his chop 
or steak, cooked on the German stove, rather than quit his occu- 
pation for the superior accommodation of a neighbouring tavern. 
Certain of his visitors, men of taste, struck with the novelty of 
the thing, perhaps, or tempted by the savoury dish, took a knife 
and fork with Lambert, and enjoyed the treat. Hence the origin 
of the Beef-Steak Club, whose social feasts were long held in the 
painting-room of this theatre, which, from its commencement, has 
enrolled amongst its members persons of the highest rank and for- 
tune, and many eminent professional men and distinguished wits. 
The club subsequently met in an apartment of the late theatre ; 
then it removed to the Shakspeare Tavern; thence again to the 
theatre ; until being burnt out in 1812, the meetings adjourned to 
the Bedford. At present, the celebrated convives assemble at an 
apartment at the English Opera House in the Strand.’ 


The Beef-Steak Society date their institution from the year 
1735, and the original gridiron still. remains among the 
insignia that decorate the apartment where they hold their 
dinners. 
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dinners. It is suspended from the ceiling, encircled with the 
emblematical motto of the Club, ‘* Beef and Liberty, 1735.” 
In the archives of the Society, Rich is recorded as the 
founder. Some of their books and minutes, with much valu- 
able property, were lost in the fire at Covent Garden, where 
they held their meetings: but among the articles saved were 
some valuable relics, particularly the cocked hat in which 
Garrick acted Ranger, and which is still worn on certain 
occasions by the President. Of the members who during so 
large a space of time have successively belonged to this festive 
board, some curious particulars might be collected, and they 
would form a very interesting book. ‘The brightest era of 
the Club was that in which the sparkling wit and sportive sal- 
lies of Lord Sandwich, Wilkes, Churchill, &c. &c. flew round 
the table in unceasing reciprocation. All societies of this 
kind, however, must obey the general law of human degene- 
racy. ‘The Saturnalian licence of the elder times, the per- 
sonal joke, and the unsparing satire, still exist: but the 
master-hands that once darted those delicate missiles are no 
more ; — the venom of the shaft perhaps may be felt, but the 
vigor of the bow and delicacy of the aim, we fear, are gone 
for ever. Little, indeed, now remains of this once. celebrated 
festive institution, except its noise, without its conviviality ; 
and its spirit of personal attack, without the wit that instantly 
heals where it wounds, or the urbanity that, by keeping within 
“the limits of becoming mirth,” preserves the due distinction 
(never to be overlooked in polished life) between a jovial party 
and a Thracian debauch. 

Ephraim has described with many admirable touches the 
Christmas visit of an old college-friend, after a separation of 
more than thirty years. We extract a passage : 


‘ The twenty-third of last month brought me the annual pre- 
sent, a turkey, some home-made sausages, and potted woodcocks, 
which dainty dish my amiable friend Sir Joshua dearly relished, 
and divided with me for many a Christmas — even to the last be- 
fore his death. Long have thy sedgy marshes, * * * * * fair vil- 
lage, been famed for providing this wintry fare. 

‘ Surely the heart beats with more than ordinary feeling over 
the opening basket that bears a Christmas present from a long re- 
garded name ; and when does the hand of friendship meet a more 
grateful employ, than in searching the clean straw for that kind 
token, the sealed memorial of the seasonable compliments and af- 
fectionate sentiments of the donor ? 

‘I found the expected letter, carefully wrapped in brown 
paper, and, as usual, tied to the turkey’s neck. My joy was in- 
creased on reading that, Deo volente, the Doctor would be in town 
the next evening, to pass the Christmas in Spring Gardens, — 
that 
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that Humphrey would attend him. Sam rubbed his hands when 
I told him who were coming ; and I knew his thoughts as I gave 
him a letter from his old cronie, which went to say, We shall have 
rare doings in the kitchen. Humphrey and Sam were born in 
neighbouring cottages ; they had often thrashed each other when 
boys on the village-green, and performed a similar operation on 
the corn together, when grown up men; and I believe have long 
regarded each other as cordially as their ancient masters.’ 


The gossip of Ephraim and his old friend the Doctor is 
truly amusing, and affords many entertaining anecdotes which 
we are sorry not to have space even to notice. — The story of 
** Garrick and the Grenadiers” has a happy effect. — The 
transformations produced by the magic wand of Time are in 
nothing more exemplified than in Exeter Change; and we 
wish that we could insert various particulars concerning it, 
and concerning Thomson’s shop, the wits who frequented it, 
and the evening-parties that cracked their good-humored 
jokes over their cold punch within its snug recess, till the nine 
o’clock bell put an end to their conclave. Garrick, Wilson, 
(the landscape-painter,) and Dr. Arne, were present at many 
of these social sittings. Those who wish to recreate their 
minds by these pleasing portraitures, we must refer to the 
book itself; at the same time strongly recommending to 
their perusal the almost graphic description of De Louther- 
bourg’s Eidophusikon : an exhibition which, though it did not 
repay the labor and expence of the artist, (from a most de- 
plorable failure of public encouragement, ) will be long remem- 
bered as a work of extraordinary genius. 

Our rambling and excursive friend carries us back to the 
coronation of George III.; and we cannot refuse admission to 
an humorous pair of portraits, the Widow Chilcott and old 
John Stagg, two personages at that time of great celebrity in 


‘ Westminster Hall. 


‘ Formerly there were shops on each side, within Westminster 
Hall. There the young beaux counsellors, not being overwhelmed 
with briefs, uséd to chat with pretty belles, who vended gloves, 
perfumes, and tooth-pick cases. There, too, they could get (te 
use the Johnsonian phrase) the flaccidity of their wigs curled 
into crispness, at Egerton Catchpole’s, father of him that lived so 
long at the old house, the corner of Hosier Lane *, and a party to 
the aforesaid farce of Scratching Fanny. There in this small shop 





‘ * This curious old-fashioned house was pulled down in 1811. 
Its overhanging front, together with the three others, its neigh- 
bours, that escaped the fire of London, are admirably depicted in 
the interesting work of Ancient Domestic Architecture, by the 
faithful hand of Mr. Smith, Librarian at the British Museum.” _ 
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in the hall could they get their ponderous wigs repowdered, quar- 
terly, at a small expense, after jumbling, as they were wont of yore, 
six in a hackney coach, from the Temple, at two-pence per cranium 
for the fare. There, too, lived the termagant widow, Chilcott *, 
who sold Hogarth’s prints, and her opposite neighbour, the book- 
seller, John Stagg +, of the noted wags of Westminster, the wit- 
tiest and oldest stager of them all. He, the lively bibliopola, that 
could do more with the youth of Dean’s Yard than all the masters 
in their great cocked hats, and all their rods to boot; who could 
toss a pancake better than the college-cook ; who knew the law as 
well as half’ the judges on the bench, and was jocosely dubbed 
Brother Stagg by them, and all the other learned gentlemen who 
wore the robe. 

‘ Stagg was a church-and-king man, staunch; his neighbour, 
Nan Chilcott, a thorough Jacobite. ‘* She was a clever, shrewd 
woman though,” said Doctor Chauncey, “ and the only one who, 
in the unsophisticated science of native raillery, was ever known 
to make Master John Stagg draw in his horns.” They were, upon 
the whole, generally on good terms. John had known her father, 
as his playmate, and she knew John’s good qualities. But his 
waggery (for he loved to hear her mob her betters) sometimes 
made him mischievously set her off; ‘‘and when her temper is 
once up, then,” said Stagg, ‘ the old Turk is running a muck.” 

‘ There were two special ways of effecting this. She was 
remarkably nice with her shop, and he gave her the title of 
Mistress Tidy Body. ‘This was worse in her ear than the most 
opprobrious term ; so, being a humane little man, he was accord- 
ingly sparing of the epithet — “ I keep it in reserve for high days 
and holidays,”’ said John: but he was too apt to whistle Lillibul- 
lero, which, either sung, played, hummed, or whistled, was no 
small annoyance to all Jacobites ; but to the ears of the Widow 
Chilcott, it was an air that made her rage slip all on one side, and 
commonly caused the dislocation of her wits. 

‘ «© T saw her in her tantarums,” said Peter Toms, ‘“ and never 
shall forget the sight. She sat, looking no one in the face, but, 
like Hecate in her cave, her long crutch-stick beneath her crump- 
led chin, held tight by her skinny hands, portending evil. It was 
one morning, when Mr. Worsley, the Surveyor-general, with his 





‘ * Mrs. Chilcott succeeded her father in the little shop on the 
left side of Westminster Hall. She wrote verses upon the South 
Sea bubble, and Mary Tofts, the monstrous rabbit breeder, of Go- 
dalmin. Dr. Arbuthnot often chatted with old Nan. Once she 
asked St. Andre, if he would walk in and take a Welsh rabbit. 
This pleased the wits of the day.’ 

‘+ John Stagg, a publisher of some of Hogarth’s early prints, 
and who assisted the satiric painter in his selection for the strict- 
ures upon Wigs. John was nephew of Pope’s housekeeper, and 
apprenticed by that illustrious poet to Jacob Tonson. He used to 
relate, and that most comically, Dryden’s quarrel with old Jacob, 
when he asserted the sturdy bookseller had “ two left legs.” F a 
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friend Sir Robert Taylor, and some officers of the Board of 
Works, came to make a survey, and to plan the scaffolding for the 
coronation. 

‘ “ Have you received orders to quit, Widow Chilcott ?” said 
Stagg, as the gentlemen came up the hall, from Old Palace Yard, 
‘“* Mind your own affairs,” said she. — “‘ Very good,” said Stagg, 
‘I would have helped you to pack up;” then turning round, he 
maliciously observed, with affected obsequiousness, “ you know 
very well we must all turn out, Mistress Chilcott, and it is our 
bounden duty to submit respectfully to our superiors.” —“ Supe- 
riors !” said she, ‘“‘ humph, I do not know who they may be 
— but I'll not budge a foot but by force.”—‘* Mercy on me!” 
said Old Stagg, ‘I wish I had half thy noble spirit.”—‘ Away 
with you! sneaking bookbinder,” said she. It was just then the 
Surveyor-general took a measuring-rod—when Stagg whistled 
Lillibullero. 

* « Now old dame Chilcott had two great bombs to discharge 
at once,” said Peter Toms; “ one at the Surveyor-general and 
another at Mister Lillibullero: she was ready to burst with rage.” 

‘ The Surveyor-general knew the old termagant’s politics; her 
hatred to the government every one knew, and moreover he knew 
her attachment to the spot. Her father had held a stall there 
before her: and being kind and considerate in the duties of his 
office, and not self-important, as many in authority are apt to be, 
he soothed the old widow, by telling her he ‘ was concerned to 
disturb her: and, that when the scaffolds he was obliged to erect 
over her premises were removed, she should be reinstated more 
commodiously.”—‘* Now, there are those,” said the lively Peter, 
‘¢ who would have not minced the matter with the sulky old touch, 
but have ordered her off, with —‘ Away, you old devil — you 
catamaran — you Jezabel — what! you will not budge! but I'll 
send you packing in a trice — away, you spit-fire cockatrice, 
good-for-nothing, crooked old Jacobite!’” But the Surveyor- 
general was no such man. 

‘ There are some untoward tempers, however, that no gentle- 
ness can conciliate, nor roughness subdue. Old Nan Chilcott’s 
was one of those. “ Yes,” said she, ‘‘ my poor father was bam- 
boozled by that smooth-spoken Mister Vanburgh. He, too, was 
to have mighty fine things done; but I know it cost him forty 
pounds to make room for a beggarly set, with their crowns and 
stars and garters, to eat and drink and carouse, and drive honest 
people out of doors. I wish I was a man, I'd pick up the glove 
with a vengeance! and send that swaggering hero, Mister Dy- 
moke, galloping out of the hall, a little faster than he came in! 
But all manhood’s gone over the water with Charley !’’ Old Stagg, 
from the opposite side of the hall, whistled Lillibullero. 

‘ « Well, but my good woman,” said the Surveyor-general, 
“you must not speak treason under the royal roof.”—“ Royal 
roof! royal roof!” said she, “ marry come up, and a pretty royal 
roof it is,” pointing up with her crutch-stick ; are you not ashamed 
to look upon such a cob-webby, filthy, spider-warren? Out upon 
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you, who set you up master of the Board of Works, and a fine 
board it is; and so called, no doubt, of the wooden heads of 
which it is composed. Things were done badly enough in old 
Van’s time, God knows, and now we shall see them Worsley 
done.” —** Ha, ha,” said Sir Robert, ‘“‘ what you area punster, 
old Nan.”—“ Punster!” said she ; “ you are looking out for a place 
too—eh ? Taylors should sit cross-legged at the other board, over 
at the palace there — the board of Green Cloth.” —“ Egad,” said 
Sir Robert, ‘‘ we shall be well dressed all round.” 

‘ By this time several gentlemen of the robe had collected be- 
fore her shop; and old Stagg thrust his head forward among the 
group: she was lying in wait for him, and he had better have kept 
aloof. ‘* Why don’t you ask the King, as you are a loyal subject, 
to appoint you cobweb-brusher royal, Mistress Tidy Body, you 
might straddle your besom, like Hogarth’s frontispiece here,” 
pointing to the humorous print of the witch riding her broom u 
to the moon, which was exposed for sale on her stall. ‘ What 
then,” said she, aiming a blow at his knuckles with her ebon 
crutch-stick, when, missing him, she made amends, by pointing it 
at him, with a malicious grin, saying, “ Go, go home, and bid 
your own old witch brush the cobwebs off your antlers, Mister 
Stagg.’’ This happened to be a severe wipe at the bookseller, 
and there was a general laugh at John’s expence. Mr. Sergeant 
Glynn*, arm in arm with one of the cursitor barons, turned upon 
old John, and asked significantly, ** Have you any further ques- 
tions to put, Brother Stagg ?” This would have passed unnoticed ; 
but unfortunately for the baron, he too must have a joke, havin 
for the moment forgotten what the world whispered about his 
help-mate. ‘* What say you, my old duck ?” said the wit, “a 
little hartshorn may cure the evil,”—** Oh! no,” retorted Stagg, 
“ he that had horns to hide, invented the lawyer’s wig,” and bow- 
ing respectfully, added — ** Have you any further questions to 
put, Brother Baron?” ’ 


We lament that we must here take our leave of our truly 
agreeable companion ; and the more because, in our selection 
of the matter which we have cited, the excellence and value of 
the whole have not a little perplexed us in our choice. Man 
interesting and fascinating memorials of numerous celebrated 
characters we have been obliged to pass over; among others, 
of Dr, Chauncey, Ned Shuter, Mr. Gostling, the ingenious 
antiquary, Lawyer Forrest, Roquet, Dibdin, Dr. Snags, 
Gainsborough, Caleb Whitefoord, &c. &c. &c. ‘The chapter 
intitled * Old London Bridge, with Portraits of some of its 
Inhabitants,’ is one of the pleasantest in the collection ; and its 
topographical descriptions will amply repay those who are in 
search of antiquarian information. 





‘ * The worthy Recorder of London, and member for Middle- 
SEX.’ 


Rev. Marcu, 1824. R That 
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That the dialogues and the jokes attributed to the eminent 
wits and humorists, who are brought before us in this excel- 
lent piece of literary gossip, are for the most part if not alto- 

ether fictitious, is no drawback from the merits of the work, 
But in respect of ingenuity a great augmentation of them. If 
the colloquy sometimes descends to vulgarity, and the humor 
is occasionally defective in point, these faults are most abun- 
dantly redeemed by the general execution of the book; and 
particularly by the mass of information contained in the notes, 
which serve the additional purpose of an useful nomenclature 
of the different persons mentioned in the text, rendered stil] 
more useful by short memoranda of their lives and characters. 
In this particular, it will be found to be a most interesting re- 
pertory of the names and works of several artists, musicians, 
&c. &c. &c., who have left behind them too few and too pe- 
rishable memorials of their career (though highly prized and 
honored in their own generation) to be distinctly remembered 
by posterity. 

In any future edition, an unsightly classical error, twice 
occurring in vol. ii. p. 280., should be corrected: viz. Lugete 
Veneris Cupidinesque instead of Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque. 

We understand that the public are indebted for this in- 
genious and amusing production to Mr. Pyne; whose pen has 
also been otherwise employed in their service. 





Art. II. Colombia: being a Geographical, Statistical, Agricul- 
tural, Commercial, and Political Account of that Country, 
adapted for the General Reader, the Merchant, and the Colonist. 
Svo. 2 Vols. 1/.16s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


Peers? is anew name in political geography, which may 
— be vainly sought in any very modern Gazetteers. It desig- 
nates the territory of a republic recently formed at the north- 
west corner of South America, whose delegates now assemble 
at Santa Fé de Bogota, and whose president is the well known 
Bolivar: but whose ultimate boundaries are not yet defined, 
as Peru may probably determine to coalesce with this confe- 
deracy of provinces, and thus to merge in the dominion the 
antient empire of the Incas. In general, it is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific ocean ; on the north, by the isthmus 
of Darien and the Atlantic ; on the south, by the river Orel- 
lafia; and on the east, by Dutch and Portuguese Guyana: 
which last frontier contains much litigable territory. — Of Co- 
lombia thus defined, the work before us undertakes a detailed 
geographical description. To the publications of Humboldt, 
Depons, and other travellers, the author acknowleges exten- 
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sive obligations; and also to the personal information of Mr. 
Zea, and especially of Mr. Miranda. The account is full and 
comprehensive, not. condensed, nor free from repetition ; the 
compiled matter is mostly given in the words of the writers 
consulted ; and probably the editor has commercial occupa- 
tions, since many valuable instructions occur concerning the 
trade of the district, which appear to result from his own 
observation. 

The introduction recommends to the British ministers a 
speedy recognition of Colombia; speaks with confidence of 
the ultimate nepermett of Mr. Zea’s loans by the Colombian 
government; and exhorts the surplus-population of Europe 
to seek a settlement in Colombia rather than in any other 
half-occupied district. ‘ The constitution of the state,’ the 
writer observes, ‘ has provided for the best interests of poli- 
tical and civil liberty: it is representative; it abolishes sla- 
very ; it contains no prohibitions to the exercise of all religions, 
nor any restrictions on religious belief; it has, moreover, pro- 
vided for the establishment of numerous schools, in order to 
diffuse the blessings of education through the whole scattered 
population of the country.’ He adds; * The government of 
Colombia is disposed to do much more: its agents in. this 
country will soon be authorised to dispose, at a very moderate 
rate, of any quantity of land to our northern and more skilful 
agriculturists and laborers. ‘Thus must Colombia speedily 
acquire the highest degree of prosperity, and confer it on her 
adopted children.’ 

. A map of the district, about two feet square, is prefixed to 
the work: but the latitudes and longitudes have not been cor- 
rected by the printed text, so that Santa Fé de Bogota, the 
| present metropolis, is placed on the map in 75° west re pts 
but in the text at 78°. Such errors may best be amended by 
subjecting the entire district to a measured survey; and, while 
it would do honor to the native government to patronize, for 
{ this purpose, the importation of European engineers, their 
remarks would prevent many abortive attempts at misplaced 
settlement. For want of surveying properly before-hand New 
Holland, and even the Cape, much disappointment has been 
experienced by the settlers who have gone to those regions. 

The first of these volumes is divided into four chapters, 
which have subordinate sections. One gives a general de- 
scription of the country: the next, a particular description of 
each province; a third surveys the native and imported po- 
pulation of European descent; and a fourth delineates the 
Indian population. 
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It is observed (p. $1.) that the tides in the Pacific rise seven 
or eight feet, while in the Atlantic, on the opposite side of 
the isthmus, they rise only as many inches: so that, if a canal 
were dug through this narrow neck of land at the level of 
the sea, a current would always flow into the Atlantic at high 
water. Such a canal, if cut on a magnificent scale, so as to 
admit the easy passage of those large vessels that are usually 
employed in the East and West India trade, would give 
a new direction to the commerce of the world, and a direc- 
tion favorable to the interests of Great Britain; which would 
thus acquire a speedier access to New Holland, (or Oolimarra, 
as the natives call the land,) to the Spice-islands, to China, 
and to Calcutta. The expence of such an undertaking would 
perhaps not exceed that which has been recently lavished on the 
Caledonian canal ; and the tolls would abundantly remunerate 
and progressively enrich the subseribers to the undertaking. 
Why not incorporate them as a joint-stock-company, who 
should elect their own committee of management, carefully to 
survey the entire isthmus of Darien, to determine on the best 
line of perforation, and to put the work under the superinten- 
dence of European engineers? It would not be impracticable 
for the British government to open a negotiation with the 
local authorities of Colombia and Mexico, for the cession in 
perpetuity of the district to be examined for intersecting ; and 
the independent sovereignty of this province of Darien might 
expediently be vested in the very share-holders of the canal, 
who should each vote by proxy in the nomination of the local 

overnment. Some share-holders would be resident in Lon- 
i some in North America, some on the spot; and these 
individuals would all be liable to change with the oscillatin 
speculations of the money-market: but the constitution woul 
remain sufficiently liberal to secure the political equality of 
religious sects, and the cosmopolitical equality of unre- 
stricted exportation and importation. The district would 
thus become a sacred territory of commerce; a seat of per- 
petual peace ; neutral, like the dominions of the Pope, in all 
the mad warfare of contiguous principalities, but without an 
Inquisition to fetter literary, religious, or political liberty. It 
would be an asylum open to the refugees from every soil and 
every persecution, and a residence preferred by the conduc- 
tors of the most magnificent commercial speculations, With 
Europe at his head, Asia at his feet, North America in his 
right hand, and South America in his left, the Genius of the 
canal would best collect in his empire the news of all the 


quarters of the earth, and become, as it were, to the world the 
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heart of the living earth. A navigation, of which the estuary 
of the Thames offers but a prelude, and a prosperity, o: 
which London exhibits but a strip, would float along his 
waters, enrich his banks with dwellings, and distribute in all 
directions the productions of every climate, the efforts of 
every sort of industry, the refinements of every degree of 
civilization, and the creations of all branches of literature. 

At p.63., the inconveniences of the port of Guayra are 
detailed. The road thence to Caracas being formidably moun- 
tuinous, it is recommended to cut a new road through the 
ravine called Quebrada de Tipe, and to use Catia for the sea- 
port, which offers better anchorage than Guayra. 

In the description of Tocuyo, (p. 118.) the inhabitants 
are reproached with the frenzy of suicide. A Creole of 
Tocuyo is said to think nothing of cutting his throat, or 
hanging himself, but will take away his life with the same 
composure as an overloaded man casts off a burden. 

A canal is recommended (p. 139.) to be formed from Lake 
Tacarigua to the Pao, which would open a navigable com- 
munication from Caracas into Guyana, and even to the Bra- 
zils. In such enterprizes, European skill and capital may find 
advantageous employment. — At Cumana is a sun-dial, con- 
structed by M. de Humboldt for which the inhabitants re- 
member him with gratitude; it was a sort of chronometer 
before unknown among them. 

The acquisition of the island Margarita is thus suggested 
to Great Britain: 


‘ The possession of Margarita is an object of some conse- 
quence; as it is separated from the continent by a strait only 
eight leagues wide, and to windward of all the best ports of Cara- 
cas. It forms the channel through which all vessels, coming from 
Europe or windward to Cumana, Barcelona, and La Guayra, must 
pass. This channel is not navigable in its whole breadth; the 
rocky island Coche, between it and the continent, leaving only a 
narrow pass of two leagues, but which is seldom dangerous, 
owing to the general calmness that reigns in this part of the 
Caribbean sea. Margarita might become, under a system of 
free commerce, the general entrepot of Cumana, Barcelona, 
Caracas, Guayra, and all the cities of the interior. The island 
of Trinidad, much less favorably situate for the accomplishment 
of this object, has given, notwithstanding, to the Spanish con- 
traband trade all the aid it required, and disposed by this means 
of an inconceivable quantity of merchandise. 

‘ The island of Margarita has three ports. The most important 
is that of Pampatar, situate on the south-east coast. It is a large 
and fine basin, in which vessels are defended from winds and 
tempests. Its entrance is ae on one side by a fortress, and 
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on the other by batteries. Those are the principal fortifications of 
the island. | 


* Pueblo de la Mar is another port, or, to speak more correctly, 


an open roadstead. It is a place of little trade, and is situate at 
a'league and a half westward of Pampatar. 


_ © Pueblo del Norte is, as its name indicates, a village situate in 
the northern part of the island. A coral reef renders the entrance 
of this port difficult to mariners who are not accustomed to it. 
Two batteries defend its entrance against privateers. Near this 
port is a village inhabited only by fishermen. 

‘ Along the coast of Margarita the land is in general rocky and 
very steep ; but the interior is more fertile, producing maize and 
fruits, and covered with groves. 

‘ Its climate though very hot is wholesome; the greatest in- 


convenience experienced by the inhabitants being a want of good 
fresh water.’ 


It should be recollected that this island was so named be- 
cause it was once celebrated for its pearl-fisheries: it was 
discovered by Columbus in 1498. 

Angustura is described after Humboldt. — Carthagena is 
noticed (p. 292.) as likely to become a place of great trade: 
it receives and exports the produce of two extensive vallies 
watered by the Canea and the Magdalena: it is the sea-port 
to the metropolis Santa Fé de Bogota; and it sends to 
Europe even the productions of Quito. The neighbouring 
village of Turbaco, being situated on high ground, and much 
cooler than Carthagena, is the usual residence of the Euro- 
peans, and is singularly picturesque. Near to it are some 
mud-volcanoes, of which the writer says : 


‘ It is also renowned for a singular marsh in the neighbourhood, 
which is embosomed amid a forest of palms, tolu trees, &c. 
having some little conical mounts rising twenty or thirty feet 
higher than the level of the swamp. They are eighteen or twenty 
in number : each one is formed of blackish clay, and has a small 
crater filled with water at its apex. On approaching this pool a 
hollow moaning sound is heard at intervals, followed in fifteen or 
eighteen seconds by an explosion of gas. Five of these deton- 
ations happen in about two minutes, frequently accompanied with 
an ejection of muddy water. These cones are called Los Vol- 
canitos de Turbaco, and are situate about three miles and a half 
east of the village, at the elevation of more than 160 feet above 
it. The people say that the plain formerly sent forth flames, but 
that a priest of great sanctity succeeded, by frequently casting 
hdly water towards it, in extinguishing the fire, after which it 
became a water-volcano.’ 


A passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, navigable for 
boats at certain seasons, is thus described : 
‘In 
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‘ In the interior of Choco, the ravine of the Raspadura unites 
the sources of the river Noanama, or San Juan, with the river 
Quito, which forms, with the Andegada and the Zitara, the con- 
siderable river Atrato. The river San Juan flows into the South. 
Sea; and some years ago a monk of the village of Zitara caused 
his flock to dig a small canal in the ravine above mentioned, by 
which, when the rains are abundant, and the rivers overflow, 
canoes loaded with cacao pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. This communication has existed since 1788, unknown 
to even the Spaniards themselves ; the distance of the mouths of 
the Atrato in the Bay of Panama, to the estuary of the river San 
Juan, being seventy-five leagues.’ 


In the curious and instructive chapter concerning the In- 
dians, they are represented as being in a truly heathenish con- 
dition, and even systematically hostile to the reception of 
Christianity. 


‘ What will always baffle the most zealous apostle to the Indians 
is, that they are utterly destitute of faith. It is true, the Indian 
never refuses his assent to any article of religious faith, but ex- 
presses his approbation of the morality which is preached to him: 
his incredulity appears only from the disgust which he discovers’ 
for religious exercises. As far as these exercises consist of mere 
show, he is amused with them: the ringing of bells, the singing 
of psalms, and the sound of musical instruments which frequently 
accompany them, the view of illuminations and decorations, all 
seem to captivate the Indian; but catechisms, sermons, low 
masses, and abstinences, are to him such disgusting objects as are 
altogether intolerable. His behaviour at church is by no means 
a proof that he came there from a spirit of devotion. His clothes 
are always in a very tattered condition, and are the more offensive 
to modesty, as they hardly cover his nakedness: nay, he frequently 
comes to church stark-naked, and lies squat on the ground during 
the whole time of divine service. 

¢ What is more remarkable, the Indian who believes the Chris- 
tian doctrine passes amongst his companions for a simpleton. 
Sorcery and conjuration are the only tenets which Indians ean 
relish or embrace. Old age, instead of recalling them to the 
true faith, on the contrary effaces from their memory those slight 
impressions which. they may have received in their youth in favour 
of Christianity. It is even not uncommon to see old squaws bur- 
lesque the very sermons they are hearing, and by this means 
attempt to destroy in the young Indians the salutary effects they 
might otherwise produce on their morals. These old squaws, 
scattered in different parts of the church, make their remarks on 
every thing that falls from the mouth of the preacher. When he 
speaks of the goodness and power of God, the old squaw replies 
in‘a muttering tone, If he be good and powerful, why does he not 
provide us food, without obliging us to labour for it? If he de- 
scribes the torments of hell, the squaw replies, Has he been a ? 
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who informed him of it? who is come from that quarter? If he 
éxpatiatés on mortification and abstinence, Why, says the squaw, 
does not the holy father, who preaches to us such fine morality, 
practise it himself? If he speaks on the subject of confession, 
the squaw ascribes it to the curiosity of the priest, and contends 
that God has no need of knowing what the Indians are doing: so 
that with such commentaries, the sermon is more prejudicial than 
favourable to the progress of faith.’ 


The second volume is divided into three chapters, having 
many subordinate sections; of which the first particularizes 
the produce, the second relates the commerce, and the third 
gives the history and political condition of the country. — It 
is observed at p. 51. that some persons in Columbia are esta- 
blishing sugar-refineries in order to smuggle refined sugar into 
Jamaica, where refineries are not permitted. 

At p. 195. some observations are made on water-commu- 
nications, which might advantageously be founded in the 
British provinces of Demerara and Essequibo; — and at 
p. 286. the author hazards the prophecy that Santa Fé de 
Bogota will ultimately receive and export its merchandise b 
amreans of the river Orinoco. Commerce, he thinks, will de- 
-sert the sea-coasts, and finally employ the fresh waters. It is 
very unfortunate that the ministers of Great Britain should 
have been so insensible to the value of Guyana at the last 
peace ; when it would have been easy to procure a consider- 
able extension of continental territory near the mouths of the 
‘Grinoco. 

In the historical memoir which concludes this work, the 
victory of Carabobo, gained by Bolivar over La Torre, is 
celebrated as the critical battle which decided the independ- 
euce of Colombia. A copy of the Constitution follows, of 
which we present the introductory paragraph, addressed to 


the inhabitants. It is a very British constitution, but with an 
elective king. 


‘ The most ardent desire of all and each of your representatives 
has been, to perform faithfully the high duties which you have 
assigned to them ; and they believe that they have fulfilled those 
sacred functions in presenting to you the Constitution, which has 
been sanctioned by the general voice. In it you will find, that, 
on the basis of the union of a people formerly constituting dif- 
ferent states, has been raised the firm and solid edifice of a nation 
whose government is popus: representation, of which the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, accurately divided, have 


their duties marked out and defined, yet forming a whole of so 
combined and harmonious a kind, that by it are protected security, 
liberty, property, and equality of law. 
‘ The legislative power, divided into two chambers, gives you 
full share in the formation of your laws, and the best + to 
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hope that they will ever be just and equitable: you will not be 
bound but by those to which you have consented through the 


medium of your representatives, nor will you be subject to any 


other taxes than those which they have proposed and approved ; 
no burdens can be imposed on any one which shall not be common 
to all; and these shall not be imposed to satisfy the passions of 
individuals, but to supply the wants of the Republic. 

‘ The executive power, combined in one person, to whom it 
belongs to watch over the internal eng oom and external secu- 
rity of the Republic, possesses all the faculties necessary for the 
discharge of its high duty. You will find that, in the splendour 
of its authority, it may confer benefits, but can cause no injury : 
its sword will be unsheathed only against the enemies of the go- 
vernment, without the possibility of offending the peaceful Co- 
lombian: ‘it resembles a sun whose beneficent warmth, diffused 
throughout the territory of the Republic, contributes to develop 
the precious seeds of our happiness and prosperity. Public edu- 
cation, agriculture, commerce, the arts and sciences, and all the 
branches of national industry, are under the order of its wise 
administration, and subject to its benign influence. 

‘ The judicial power, where the attempts of intrigue lose all 
their force, and riches their ascendancy, — before which no one 
can appear with a serene countenance, unless he be clothed in 
the simple garb of justice, is destined impartially to remove your 
strifes, to restrain the evil-doer, and to cherish innocence: at its 
respected seat all will render homage to the law; and you will 
there behold the passions subdued, the trammels of artifice cut 
asunder, and the truth laid open. 

‘ Such is the plan on which has been raised the Constitution of 
Colombia. Your representatives have placed an unbounded con- 
fidence only in the laws ; for it is they which must secure equity 
between all and each, and which are at once the support of the 
dignity of the Colombian, the source of liberty, and the soul and 
council of the Republic. 

‘ The general council, in its deliberations, has had no other 
views than the common good, and the aggrandizement of the 
nation. The principal agents of the government depend on your 
elections: consider, meditate well, that on the right conduct of 
these depends your happiness, — that intrigue and faction should 
never direct your judgment ; whilst knowledge, virtue, and valour, 
prudently chosen and elevated by you, are the firm columns which 
perpetuate the duration of the edifice.’ 


An appendix of tariffs, state-papers, news-paper-accounts 
of public meetings, and other such connected matter, com- 
pletes this production; which, on the whole, is a book of 
merit. It was difficult to collect so much sound information 
concerning so unvisited a region: yet we think that it might 
undergo some abridgment with advantage; and we presume 
that it requires some corrective revisal.— Portraits of Zea and 
Bolivar ornament the volumes. 
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Art. III. History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature. By 
Frederick Bouterwek. Translated from the original German by 
Thomasina Ross. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.4s. Boards. Boosey and 
Sons. 1523. 


T= German literati are certainly an extraordinary race of 
men : — they are the Titans of modern literature, and lie 
almost buried under their own load of erudition, heaped up 
‘*¢ high as Olympus,” as if they were resolved to vie with their 
giant ancestors and scale the very clouds. Like them, too, 
are they punished for their lust of knowlege, by falling pro- 
strate under the weight of their own works: for, seriously, 
such would appear to have been their fate, when we contem- 
plate the huge piles of sacred and profane learning treasured 
up from the age of the monks, throvgh that of the Lutherans 
to the present, in the numerous libraries of the Continent. 
Among these, even Mr. Dibdin’s researches and illustrations 
limmer like a little taper amid a world of awful ruins, and 
barely light. the way. Yet, in spite of this their “ unwieldy 
strength,” it must always be deemed highly honorable to the 
German scholars and historians that they have rendered 
themselves liable to such a charge; and that they have often 
devoted a whole life to the illustration of a single subject, and 
carried the land-marks of human knowlege as far as human 
inquiry and exertions could possibly reach. ‘The same ambi- 
tious spirit, and the same indefatigable industry, seem to ex- 
tend throughout the whole system of their literature. Their 
histories in every branch, their Bzbliothecas, their annual 
fairs, and even their Almanacks, are on a scale beyond those 
of any other people. It is true, however, that the causes of 
all this are to be sought in the peculiarities of their govern- 
ment and their situation, more than in their own genius 
and merits; and we do not mean to assert that their literary 
intercourse, or the circulation of their productions, may be 
compared, c@teris paribus, with the English: though even we 
can stand no competition with them for the voluminous cha- 
racter of their writings. 

It is thus that they have, in modern times, become the 
great store-house of ecclesiastical and temporal learning, of 
the national literature of other people, and of the most ex- 
tended inquiries into all branches of science and of art; 
while rival writers have been contented with employing them 
without acknowlegement, or appealing to them by way of 
authority. In most instances, they have furnished the ab- 
stracts and compendiums on all subjects which have lately 


been discussed on the Continent ; except, indeed, the lucubra- 
tions 
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tions of the Holy Alliance, in which they have not yet, taken 
a share: though, with the aid of the Carbonari, it is said, 
they were fast approaching that holy and forbidden ground, 
the only one which their daring steps have left untrodden. 
Through the medium of these extracts and translations from 
the more enlarged works of their neighbours, surrounding 
nations have, of late, made themselves somewhat more 
familiar with the grand labors of the Germans, who have 
assumed that imposing attitude in European literature which 
such labors merit. In particular, the French and the English 
are greatly indebted to them, in ¢hezr account of the liter- 
ature of other states; which embraces, however, much nar- 
rower views than those that have been taken by those German 
authors from whom their materials have been chiefly drawn ; 
— and it is singular that these more curtailed accounts have 
been far better received in the countries in which they have 
been published, than the works or full translations of the ori- 
ginal works themselves. Many of the latter have appeared 
both in France and England without attracting much atten- 
tion; while other productions, expressly founded on them, from 
the pens of English and French writers, have been very 
generally read. M. de Sismondi has in this-way availed him- 
self of the History before us; drawing his information on 
Spanish and Portuguese literature chiefly from the sources 
afforded him by the learned Bouterwek. He acknowleges 
that numerous passages are taken nearly entire from the 
German, and this fact is rendered still more apparent 
from the English translations of both publications which have 
recently appeared. In his “ View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe,” M. de Sismondi has compressed into one 
moderate volume the most essential portion of all that is here 
contained in two, of much larger dimensions ; and, in general, 
he is careful to declare his obligations. We should add that 
he has wholly re-modelled his materials, and infused into them 
the lively spirit of a French writer: but his account is 
not in any way so ample and complete with regard. to Spanish 
and Portuguese literature, as that from which it is taken. — 
As the two works, however, were composed on a very different 
plan, and with perfectly distinct objects, they can scarcely be 
brought into a comparison. M. de Sismondi gives a view 
of southern literature, delivered in a course of lectures, rapid, 
general, and reflective; while M. Bouterwek supplies a re- 
gular and detailed history of the subject, throughout its dif- 

ferent epochs. 
That the language and poetry of the Peninsula have re- 
cently become very popular among us, we may consider as in 
some 
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some degree proved by our being now presented with a ver- 
sion of such a book as this: the researches of Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Dillon, and other admirers of the old ro- 
mances, having already prepared us for more extended in- 
quiries, with which theirs, indeed, bear no sort of proportion. 
The numerous specimens that we have likewise received of 
Spanish romantic poetry, from the pens of some of our own 
poets, subsequently to the versions of Mr. Southey, have 
added a new interest and more powerful attractions to the 
subject. In the pages of M. Bouterwek we find very par- 
ticular notices of many of the romantic writers, whose pro- 
ductions have been thus ably rendered by the genius of our 
countrymen : no translations surpassing in point of beauty and 
expression some of those that have been given by Mr. Bow- 
ring, Mr. Wiffen, and Mr. Lockhart. We should imagine 
that this circumstance would tend, in the eyes of English 
readers, to impart a double interest to the work before us; 
more particularly as it is very ably rendered from the original, 
and displays both elegance and fidelity. The language is in 
general easy and spirited; and we should scarcely have ex- 
pected from the pen of a female such a translation from so 
difficult and erudite an author as Bouterwek. 

Varied and profound as are this writer’s researches on the 
present subject, they constitute only a small share of the im- 
mense undertaking to which they refer, viz. the ‘ History of 
Arts and Learning, from the Restoration to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, by a Society of learned Men;” one 
branch of which has been completed by Mr. B. in twelve 
volumes, of which the present are the third and fourth. The 
department allotted to him appears to have been Poetry and 
Eloquence, as exhibited in their rise, progress, and decline, 
throughout the respective nations of Europe. The last 
volume was published at Gottingen in the year 1819. His 
view of Spanish literature has been translated also into the 
French language, but not nearly so faithfully or so well as into 
the English. We must consider the volume relating to Por- 
tuguese literature as on the whole the most valuable of the 
two: not only because its subject is the least known, but be- 
cause it is in itself the most interesting. Moreover, the 
general features of Portuguese poetry and romance have a 
much stronger resemblance to the English than the Castilian, 
or, indeed, than to those of any other nation of kurope; 
and it is not a little strange that we can boast only of a single 
version of Camoens, while we have been nearly overpower- 
ed-with specimens from the Castilian poets, who are so fat 
less in unison with English taste and feelings. ‘The = 
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and tenderness of passion and sentiment, so much more re- 
markable in the Portuguese poets than in those of Castile, 
would justly render them favorites with us: for, though not 
so numerous and abundant as the Spanish, there are excel- 
lent materials in the Portuguese writers, as we may see from 
the selections of M. Bouterwek, to form a very pleasing an- 
thology. On this point, we have to prefer a serious com- 
plaint against the present fair translator; viz. for omitting to 
give us a version of many of the beautiful pieces quoted by 
M. Bouterwek, which are every where illustrative of his ree 
marks. The want of such a translation is now quite a desider- 
atum to the majority of English readers, who must sensib] 

feel the deficiency in perusing a comment on productions of 
which they are in all likelihood totally ignorant. From the 
manner, too, in which Miss Ross has accomplished the rest of 
her task, we cannot question her capacity for effecting this 
portion of it in such a way as would have added considerabl 

to the interest of the subject: nor do we estimate the objec- 
tions which she has advanced in the preface as forming a 
sufficiently valid excuse. We should have had real pleasure 
in extracting a few of her poetical specimens of such poets as 
we hold in high regard, accompanied, as they would have 
been, by the very judicious remarks of the German critic; 
and they not only must have proved an agreeable variety, but 
would perhaps have induced many persons to cultivate a 
nearer acquaintance with names which are yet almost stran- 
gers tous, As the case now is, we shall prefer to give some 
of M. Bouterwek’s opinions on the best of those writers, as 
the most pleasing substitute that we can afford; without at- 
tempting to follow him in his long critical and historical sur- 
vey of the various epochs of Portuguese literature, which 
our limits would scarcely admit. So much, also, has. already 
appeared on the general literature of the Peninsula, and in 
particular on the Spanish romances, as to render this portion 
of the subject comparatively uninteresting ; and it would be 
in vain to enter, here, into a minute analysis of the historical 
details of the work, which are pursued in an unbroken chain, 
and often to a degree of prolixity. Passing over, therefore, 
the rise and progress of Portuguese poetry from the end of 
the thirteenth to the opening of the sixteenth century, the 
early fragments that remain, the royal poets of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the connection between the 
Portuguese and Galician poetry, we at once approach the 
golden period of national song and national glory, in -the 
days of Emanuel, and of Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain. 
One of the most distinguished poets of this age appears to 
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have been Bernardim Ribeyro, of whom we have a very 
eloquent and masterly sketch, introduced by some general re- 
flections on the rising greatness of the country. 


‘ Meanwhile the Portuguese monarchy approached the summit 
of its power and glory. While Spain, undér the dominion of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, began to form itself internally into 4 
single state, the government and people of Portugal directed their 
attention to discoveries and conquests in Africa and India. .A 

eculiar union of the heroism of chivalry, and the industry of 
social life which prevailed in Portugal, under the auspices of her 
enterprising sovereigns, impressed on the nation a consciousness 
of power, in which the Portuguese were in no respect'inferior to 
the Castilians. The flag of Portugal waved along the western 
coast of Africa, where Portuguese factories began to be converted 
into colonies, extending towards the Cape which Vasco de Gama 
doubled in the year 1498. In less than fifteen years after this me- 
morable event, Portuguese valour, guided by the renowned leaders 
Francisco de Almeida and Alfonso de Albuquerque, succeeded 
in founding a kingdom in India; of which Goa was the capital. 
At this period, during the glorious reign of Emanuel, who in the 
series of Portuguese sovereigns is distinguished by the surname 
of the Great, no Spanish poet had attained so much celebrity as 
was enjoyed by the Portuguese Bernardim, or (according to the 
more ancient orthography of that name) Bernaldim Ribeyro. A 
comprehensive idea of the nature of that romantic spirit, which 
every Portuguese poet conceived himself bound to exhibit in the 
fulfilment of his poetic destination, may be gathered from an ac- 
count of the life and writings of this extraordinary man. 

‘ This poet received such a literary education as was in those 
times required for the study of the law, and a subsequent resi- 
dence at court. King Emanuel conferred on him the appointment 
of mogo fidalgo (gentleman of the chamber). Ribeyro found 
at the court of that sovereign an object capable of fixing his 
poetic fancy, but not his future happiness; for from that time 
forward the heart of this sentimental enthusiast appears to have 
been incessantly agitated by sad emotions. Portuguese writers 
insinuate that the Infanta Dona Beatrice, the king’s daughter, 
was the lady of whom the unfortunate Ribeyro was enamoured. 
It is evident from his writings, that he has studiously thrown a 
veil over the secret of his heart. We are not informed how he 
reconciled this passion with his domestic relations, or whether at 
the period of his marriage he had emancipated himself from those 
romantic illusions which at other times exercised so powerful a 
dominion over him. It is related that he frequently retired to the 
woods, where he passed the night alone, singing to the murmuring 
brooks his songs of passion and despair. But it is also said that 
he tenderly loved his wife, and after her death showed no inclin- 
ation to enter, a second time, into the married state. There is 
no possibility of reconciling these psychological inconsistencies, 
since it is not known at what period of his life Ribeyro retired from 
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court. Neither is it recorded at what period or at what age he 
died. But that he cherished romantic fancies in real life, as well 
as in his poetry, is a fact which is sufficiently confirmed by the 
accounts which have been preserved of his conduct, and by the 
general character of his writings. 

‘ Among the poetic works of Ribeyro, so far as they are known, 
his eclogues are particularly distinguished. If not the very 
oldest, they are certainly among the most ancient compositions 
of the kind in Portuguese and Spanish literature ; and when com- 
pared with those of Juan del Enzina, who flourished about the 
same time in Spain, they may, in every respect, claim the priority. 
Juan del Enzina ingeniously sported with simple ideas; but Ribeyro 
sang from his inmost soul.’ 


The subsequent remarks on the antient lyric poems and 
cantigas of the Portuguese are curious and pleasing : 


‘ It is probable that the lyric pieces which are annexed to the 
old edition of the works of Ribeyro, and which immediately follow 
the poems of Falcam, were written by the latter. They belong 
entirely to the class of Villancicos in the Spanish Cancioneros. 
They are, for the most part, cantigas or glossed mottos ; but some 
are entitled Espargas, or overflowings of the heart. In all these 
songs the plays of antiquated chivalrous wit are very affectedly 
blended with genuine effusions of the heart. They are, how- 
ever, like the old Spanish canciones, throughout enlivened by a 
glimmering of poetic truth; and even the old-fashioned conceits 
successfully contribute to express intensity of feeling. This is 
particularly the character of the mottos, which appear to be more 
remarkable for far-fetched quaintness than the old Spanish com- 
positions of a similar kind. The following may serve as examples: 
—‘* ] saw the end at the beginning; I see the beginning at the 
end; so that I know not whether I am beginning or ending.” 
“ Since in beholding you, lady, I have lost the knowledge of 
myself, do not you do against me, that which for your sake I 
have done against myself.” ‘* At variance with myself, great is 
my danger, for I can neither live with myself nor fly from my- 
self.” Some mottos are, however, expressed in a more simple 
and popular form ; but it is remarkable that those which are most 
inartificial, or destitute of point, are precisely those of which the 
glosses are more particularly distinguished by nature and grace. 
The Portuguese of this age seem to have been much less disposed 
than the Spaniards to pourtray in their lyric poetry the continual 
conflict between passion and reason. Like the Italians, the Portu- 
guese gave free utterance to the emotions of the heart, and were 
only induced to seek after quaint ideas by an eager desire that 
the vehemence and depth of their passionate feelings should be 
energetically and ingeniously expressed. 

‘ It would appear that, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the romantic pastoral and lyric styles were the onl 
species of poetic composition to the cultivation of which the 
Portuguese directed their attention. No evidence appears to 
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exist of any remarkable essay in dramatic poetry, before the time __ 
of Gil Vicente, who will hereafter be noticed. It is probable 
that unimportant treatises on poetry and versification, in the 
style of that which Juan del Enzina wrote in Spanish, existed 
at the same period in the Portuguese language; and on a com. 
prehensive view of the polite literature of Portugal, previous to 
the introduction of the Italian style, it will be found that like the 
true sister of Spanish literature it was, in an equal degree, sus. 
ceptible of the reform which presented itself to both.’ 


In romantic pastoral, M. Bouterwek asserts the priority of 
Portugal over the sister kingdom, with reference to its national 
character. ‘ Portugal may therefore be regarded as the true 
native land of romantic pastoral poetry, which, however, 
about the same period flourished in Italy, where it assumed 
more cultivated forms, particularly after Sannazaro had written: 
but in Portugal alone was it properly national. ‘Two Portu- 
guese writers, Saa de Miranda and Montemayor, transferred 
this style of poetry to Spanish literature.’ 

Of the poet Falcam he observes: 


‘ Among the works of Falcam, there is a kind of poetic epistle, 
if it may be so called; but he wrote no didactic epistles. This 
—_ epistle is in fact merely a lyric romance, which the author 
1as addressed to his mistress in the form of a letter, when, as the su- 
perscription expressly mentions, he had secretly married her con- 
trary to the will of her parents: an act for which he incurred the 
penalty of five years’ imprisonment. From his prison he address- 
ed verses to his lady. Thus it also appears that this Portuguese 
poet, who afterwards discharged, probably with honor to himself, 
the duties of admiral and governor, wished to make the same ro- 
mantic principles the basis of his conduct and his writings.’ (P.43.) 


The author’s brief sketch of the life of the Galician poet 
Macias, to which we ought before to have alluded, must not 
be unnoticed. It is introduced by some admirable remarks 
on the poetry of the fifteenth century; and, though we shall 
now he casting a retrospective glance, this is of no conse- 
quence in the few desultory extracts that we can afford to 
make : 


‘ In Portugal as in Spain, the fifteenth century was the period 
during which the old national songs and romances flourished in the 
greatest luxuriance. Since that time, Portuguese and Spanish 
poetry have in general occupied the same degrees of cultivation, 
and have lent to each other a mutual support, though neither 
stood in need of the other’s aid. The correspondence between 
the Castilian and the Portuguese poetry was at that time parti- 
cularly promoted by the Galician poets, who, though faithful 
subjects of the Castilian monarchy, still remained true to their 
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tic sentiment whence the poetry of love exhibited in the lyric 
compositions of Spain and Portugal was transplanted. No Por- 
tuguese or Spaniard is so celebrated in poetic literature, for the 
influence of love on his fate, as the Galician poet and knight 
Macias, who lived in the first half of the fifteenth century, and 
of whose remarkable history a brief sketch may properly be in- 
troduced here. Macias, who obtained the surnames of the 
Enamoured and the Great, distinguished himself as a brave warrior 
against the Moors of Granada, and as an accomplished writer in 
the literary retinue of the Marquess of Villena. But though the 
Marquess appreciated the merits and talents of Macias, he did 
not approve the romantic passion with which that enthusiast inter- 
wove his poetic fancies into the affairs of real life. The Marquess 
strictly prohibited him from continuing a secret intrigue in which 
he had embarked with a lady, who, through the intervention of 
the Marquess, had become the wife of another knight. But 
Macias conceived that he could not better prove his chivalrous 
constancy in love, than by boldly disobeying the commands of 
his patron. The Marquess, however, availing himself of his 
power as Grand-master of the order of Calatrava, sent the refrac- 
tory poet a prisoner to the kingdom of Jaen, on the frontiers of 
Granada. In his captivity Macias composed his songs of ill-fated 
love in the Galician language, which at the period of their pro- 
duction were highly esteemed, but which are now lost, with the 
exception of a few trifles. He contrived to forward copies of 
these songs to his mistress. On the discovery of the correspond- 
ence, the poetic boldness of Macias roused the husband of the 
lady to the most furious pitch of jealousy. Armed cap-a-pee, 
he set out with the intention of slaying the unfortunate poet. 
He proceeded to the town of Arjonilla, where Macias was con- 
fined, and espying the prisoner at a window, he threw a javelin at 
him, and killed him on the spot. Some idea of the sensation 
which this affair produced may be formed from the contents of 
the old Spanish Cancionero, in which it is frequently mentioned. 
But the story has more properly its place in the history of Por- 
tuguese poetry. The Spanish amatory poets, however extra- 
vagant might be their extacies in verse, confined themselves, in 
real life, within certain boundaries, which were consistent with 
the habits of society. The Portuguese, on the range and as 
it would appear, the Galicians likewise, when they indulged in 
the poetic expression of violent and enthusiastic feelings of love, 
conceived that it was still necessary they should seek to impress 
the stamp of perfection on their songs, by exhibiting all kinds 
of sentimental excesses in their own personal conduct. The 
Spaniards seem always to have felt convinced that they could not 
attain the romantic ‘tenderness of the Portuguese. A certain 
simplicity and intensity in the expression of tender sentiments, to 
which the language of Portugal is particularly favourable, has 
always been one of the characteristic features of Portuguese 
poetry, from the fifteenth century down to the present times.’ 
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In the same manner, we are presented with sketches of the 
lives and productions of the succeeding poets ; among whom 
Falcad, Saa de Miranda, Gil Vicente, and Ferreira, until we 
approach the great Camiens, stand the most conspicuous. 
The author’s analysis of the works of the last, — the most cele- 
brated epic poet of modern times, — does equal credit to his 
taste and judgment; for it manifests great feeling, and is 
correct and masterly throughout. We every where perceive 
how much M. de Sismondi is indebted to this character of 
Camoens, and how closely he has followed the opinions of the 
German critic, even in the minutest points. 

The productions of the Italian imitators, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, come next under the writer’s review; 
and here the classical school of Ferreira, Caminha, Bernardes, 
Cortereal, and other poets of less account, is justly criticized 
for its innovations, and.as being too little adapted to the na- 
tional genius and spirit of the people. Soon after this pericd, 
indeed, he dates the gradual decline of the national poetry of 
Portugal; though its prose-literature, in the branches of 
history, eloquence, and fiction, had yet scarcely arrived at 
full growth. Of the writers of chivalric romances a very full 
and particular account is given, and the works of the 
historians are then examined ; until we arrive at the prolific 
age of the sonneteers and the Spanish imitators, the biogra- 
phers and the rhetoricians, in the seventeenth century, which 
was by no means a distinguished period of Portuguese liter- 
ature. ‘To complete the degradation of the national taste 
and character at the close of that period, the French imitators 
arose; the partizans of Boileau, who aimed at introducing a 
new poetic school, subject to the niceties of dramatic law. 
On the total decay of the national character and poetry, at 
this epoch, M. Bouterwek justly remarks: 


‘ In the year 1668, when the Spanish government again recog- 
nized the independence of the Portuguese monarchy, the differ- 
ence between what that monarchy had been, and what it then was, 
became palpable. It appeared that even its new existence was 
not altogether assured by the peace with Spain. The flame of pa- 
triotism no longer glowed with its wonted ardour in Portuguese 
breasts; and the hope of reconquering those territories in India 
of which the Dutch had obtained possession was extinguished. 
The gold and diamond mines, discovered in Brazil, offered, it is 
true, a compensation for the lost sources of oriental wealth. But 
the old spirit of national enterprise was no more, and the people, 
as well as the government, wanted energy and talent for the useful 
employment of treasures, from which the commercial policy of 
England well knew how to derive advantage. A general lethargy 
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seventeenth century the effects of that lethargy became no less 
manifest in the depression of literature than in the decay of mili- 
tary and maritime power, of the finances, and of all the branches 
of national industry. On the breaking out of the war of the 
Spanish succession, the court of Lisbon inclined sometimes to the 
French, and sometimes to the English party; but while the 
government thus wavered, and was at a loss what to do, the nation 
seemed perfectly disposed to adopt the manners introduced from 
France, and French literature soon gained the same ascendancy in 
Portugal as in the rest of Europe. But the Portuguese were not, 
at that period, prepared to estimate the merits of French liter- 
ature. Those who moved in the polite world learned to speak and 
read French, and to mutilate their mother-tongue. But only a few 
individuals of uncommon acquirements took_pleasure in cultivat- 
ing their literary taste after French models. The majority of the 


= or — of Portugal, were, properly speaking, entirely 
estitute of taste. 


‘ In taking a comprehensive view of the state of poetry and 
eloquence in Portugal, during the eighteenth century, it will be 
proper to follow the thread of the national annals ; for the general 
history of this portion of Portuguese literature resolves into about 
as many sections as the number of the reigns into which the poli- 
tical history of the country is divided. The period was indeed 
now gone by in which the nation formed itself, rather than suffer- 
ed itself to be formed, by the government.’ 


At a still later period, however, the national energies ap- 
pear to have partially revived; particularly under the admin- 
istration of the Marquis Pombal, whose iron sway, extending 
over all ranks of the people, was calculated to produce a re- 
action in the public mind. This influence was farther assisted 
by the patronage afforded to literature and arts by some of 
the Portuguese monarchs, and by the institution of various 
academies. We cannot, however, agree with M. Bouterwek 
in ascribing conscientious motives to the Marquis Pombal in 
his bloody and tyrannical career, which respected no ties nor 
any appeals for mercy, and which trampled equally on the 
priests, the nobility, and the people. Doubtless his system may 
have had its good effects: but that he really intended, by his 
sanguinary and despotic acts, only to benefit his country and 
revive the decaying energies of the people, seems too favor- 
able a construction to put on this most Machiavelian minister’s 
views. We must not, then, allow such a mistaken and servile 
doctrine as the following to pass without exposure, or with- 
out our severest reprehension: for it might serve equally well, 
on all occasions, to * justify the tyrant’s plea.” 


‘ The despotic system of government adopted by this state- 
reformer, who was, perhaps, only cruel from necessity, was an 
enlightening system, and his object was to restore the ancient glory 
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of the Portuguese name. To literature he attached but little im- 
mediate importance. But he crippled the spiritual despotism 
which held captive the last remnant of Portuguese energy. 
Europe is mainly indebted to him for the suppression of the order 
of the Jesuits; and the Portuguese, in particular, have to thank 
him for that revived feeling of independence which soon pene- 
trated into their literature. A taste for the fine arts, for philoso- 
phy, and literary cultivation, became fashionable in Portugal. The 
connection with England proved, in some respects, advantageous to 
the new progress of Portuguese genius, and promoted literary im- 
provement ; for the Gallicists lost a considerable portion of their 
political ascendancy, when English literature began to be properly 
estimated in Portugal.’ 


No allowance, which can be made for the political situation 
and opinions of continental writers, would be sufficient to ex- 
cuse the avowal of so dangerous a principle in civil govern- 
ment as the perpetration of unjust acts for the public good. 
Occasionally, we perceive traces of the same mistaken views 
in the author’s reflections on the religious and political cha- 
racter of the people of the Peninsula; in which he does not 
always seem to estimate at their full extent the evils of 
spiritual despotism, and their destructive effects on the intel- 
lectual and moral energies. As, however, such considerations, 
for obvious reasons, occur but rarely in a literary survey like 
the present, they cannot be said materially to diminish the 
value and reputation of the work; and, whatever motives for 
these political sentiments might be assigned, it is certain that 
few literary faults attach to the character of M. Bouterwek, 
as a critic and historian. ‘Those that we can detect, also, are 
rather national than individual failings ;—the peculiar and un- 
avoidable distinction, as long as we can remember, of nearly 
all German writers on literary and scientific subjects. For 
example: in his anxiety to render ample justice to the several 
branches of his subject, he pushes his inquiries beyond the 
limits within which they are either interesting or necessary: 
— incidents and events are recounted, which were undeserv- 
ing of mention ;— details and reflections on the minutest 
points are carefully subjoined ;— and dates, divisions, and 
subdivisions, of his subjects are made, which rather confuse 
than enlighten the reader’s mind, while they weary his atten- 
tion. New names are also announced to us, some of which 
ought to have continued to slumber in oblivion; and some 
poetical specimens are rescued from the spoil of ages, which it 
would have been preferable to leave amid the dust of the shelves 
from which they were taken. It is this excessive study of 
accuracy and detail which affords such ample materials for the 
works of German writers, and invites the more indolent 
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genius of others: who often avail themselves of their labors, 
in such a way as to deprive them of their just reputation. — 
Happily, on our part, the boundaries assigned to us will admit 
of no supererogation of this kind; and we now the more 
willingly close our present task, as the remaining portions of 
the literary history of the Peninsula partake so much of the 
rapid decline of taste which followed, that they are compar- 
atively barren and uninteresting. Still we ought not to omit 
to express our thanks to Miss Ross, once more, for the obli- 
gations which she has conferred on English readers, by this 
very able and spirited translation of so valuable and interest- 
ing a work. 





Art. IV. Prose, ] a Poet. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. 
ongman and Co. 1824. 


A’ imperfect and cursory perusal of these volumes will very 
probably give the reader a false impression of their 
value: for they are written in a style of lightness and vivacity 
that does not always accord with the depth of feeling which 
they display, or with the occasional seriousness of the subject- 
matter. Hence a person who merely desires to while away 
a tedious hour over their pages may perhaps at first be dis- 
appointed, but let him proceed, and we can assure him that 
he will find something better than amusement in the prose- 
musings of the poet. If the tone of sentiment which per- 
vades them is occasionally tinged with sadness, it is always 
of the purest and warmest hue; and if the speculations of the 
writer are excentric, or sometimes fantastical, and mixed with 
allegories and apologues of every kind, they are always full 
of kind and excellent feeling. In the varied list of separate 
essays which fill the volumes, we have a Dialogue among 
the Letters of the Alphabet, and a Flower relating the Ad- 
ventures of its Life; the Moon and the Stars, a Fable; and 
a Letter from a Blush; with some other compositions of the 
same singular character. ‘To comprehend these, it must be 
confessed that a little time and patience are required: but the 
reader’s labor will be amply repaid. 

Among the descriptive pieces, some of which possess great 
beauty, we would particularly mention the sketch of a Woman’s 
life in the lower ranks of society, from the chapter on ‘ Old 
Women’ in the first volume; and we cannot refrain from 
quoting it entire. 


_ © A female child is born in a poor man’s family ; and there is 
joy there, even on such an event, for-nature will be glad at that 
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time, however melancholy the prospect of futurity. If the infant 
be hardy enough to survive a few years of bad nursing, coarse 
fare, and perhaps cruel usage from rude parents, or sordid rela- 
tives among whom she has been left an early orphan, — no sooner 
is she able to carry a child than she begins to learn to nurse ; her 
little arms are strained to clasp a baby half as big as herself, and 
her feeble knees totter beneath a burthen which she kisses with 
transports of unfeigned affection, while it almost bears her down. 
Thus, from the very lap she is taught by the sweetest feelings of 
nature, as well as by premature toil, the lessons of love, and the 
habit of sacrificing self-will and self-indulgence to the wants and 
the caprices of others ; she scarcely ceases to be an infant before 
she is initiated in the practical duties of a mother. Yet she is 
happy, because the sun shines, the shower falls, the rainbow 
shoots, and the birds sing for her; sleep is sweet, and play is 
pleasant, and food delicious; she has not yet found out the 
secret of being discontented with what she has, and coveting what 
she has not. 

‘ As her younger sisters grow up under her, they gradually 
relieve her from the delightful though oppressive employment of 
nursing ; but it is only to give her the opportunity of undertaking 
harder and less amiable tasks. She now becomes her mother’s 
assistant in housekeeping; that is, the household drudge of all 
the family: she cooks, and scours, and bakes, and washes, and 
works, when she ought to be improving her mind at school, or 
exhilarating her spirits and invigorating her limbs in healthful 
sports with companions of her own age. Almost the only solace 
of her painful pre-eminence at home, in this stage of life, is that, 
as her mother’s deputy, she can exercise a petty authority over 
her juniors on the hearth-stone, and scold and slap the little ones 
when they are obstreperous, or she is ill-humoured. Presently, 
however, she is tall enough to be put out to service ;— a place is 
found for her in some family, little superior in wealth or inform- 
ation to her own; and here she experiences how much truth there 
is in that proverbial saying among persons of her class, —“ there’s 
no end of women’s work.” ‘The hardier sex, from the master to 
the youngest apprentice, labour and rest at intervals. The servant 
girl is up earliest in the morning ; she is on foot all day ; even the 
Sabbath scarcely affords a breathing space to her ; and till she is 
permitted to retire at night, she knows no respite from active 
drudgery, except the few minutes of her meals: but those meals 
are hearty ones; her couch may be straw or eider-down for aught 
she knows or cares, for her Restibare are sound and her dreams 
are golden ; she thrives, and is cheerful amidst all her toils and 
agenes The flowers come in April, the nightingale sings in 

ay, and love in due season awakens in her breast all the hopes 
and the fears, the jealousies, anxieties, and entrancements, that 
agitate more refined and susceptible bosons ; for love is a leveller, 
and his influence is equally overpowering in whatever heart it 
prevails. Our young maiden, in her own expressive language, 
is sure to have “ a sweetheart,” with whom the wooing interludes, 
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amidst her weary service, make toil delightful, if not for its own 
sake, yet for his. Meanwhile, though pinioned to time and place 
in her duty, like a wren sitting on nine eggs, every one of which 
must be hatched; yet as even the brooding mother flits occa- 
sionally from the nest “ to pick a scanty meal,” and then returns 
with double ardour to her task, — so our indefatigable maiden seizes 
the hasty opportunity whenever it occurs, if it be but for a moment, 
to steal out and exchange a word or a look with the youth of her 
choice, and feel as if there were something in life worth living for 
to the poorest of its possessors. And so there is, 

‘ Preliminaries are soon arranged, where being thrice asked at 
church is all the legal formality required ; they are married, and 
she has a home of her own, such as it is;— but she is charmed 
with being mistress of herself, and heedless of the future. Her 
husband lives with her a few years, and they are as well off as 
other folks: their children are multiplied, so are their troubles ; 
—trade fails; her partner is unfortunate or improvident; his 
health is broken, and he dies before his time; or he falls into bad 
\ company, his morals are debauched, he goes for a soldier, or runs 
away nobody knows whither; and she is left, in middle age, a 
widow, or a widowed wife, with a numerous offspring, the oldest 
of which is hardly fit for apprenticeship. These grow up around 
her, — if they are not dispersed by the overseers, — according to 
her own character, in habits of industry or sloth, subsisting fru- 
gally on their honest earnings, or miserably on parish-allowance. 
One by one, however, they leave her: the sons are scattered 
abroad ; some settle in humble occupations, others are rovers, and 
f enter the army or seek their fortunes at sea; the daughters in 

their turns engage in domestic service, or in manufactories, from 
whence, in the course of nature, (as it is in low life,) they are duly 
married off; and while she is growing old, her immediate succes- 
sors are transmigrating through the same stages of poverty and 
trial, to the same consummation of wretchedness as she and her 
husband passed before them, and through which, their descendants 
are doomed to follow them. Every year they are further re- 
moved, and estranged from her, or have additional burthens and 
expences of their own to bear. Thus every year she is more 
deserted; and her helps fail just in proportion as her strength 
declines, her infirmities increase, and assistance from others be 
comes indispensable to her well-being. : 

‘ At length, worn down with bodily exertions and long suffering; 
broken in spirits, and bowed under a weight of years; without a 
relative beneath her roof, — if she have yet a roof to shelter her, 
—except perhaps a grandchild or two, whose parents are in the 
grave, and whom she has to nurse and feed, when she herself 
ought to be nursed and fed like an infant, —she lingers out to the 
latest period of decay in penury and sickness, with just food 
enough to make her feel unceasingly the yearnings of hunger, 
and clothing enough to make the lack of more a grievous dis- 
comfort. Yet so mysteriously and mercifully mingled is the cup 
of life, that there is sweetness at the end of the bitterest draught, 
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and the very dregs of it are drained with delight by those to 
whom “the evil days are come, and the years when they say 
we have no pleasure in them.” These few general outlines, with 
little comparative variation, might be filled up with the features 
of each particular case in ‘“ the short and simple annals” of thou- 
sands of poor old women breathing at this day the air of heaven, 
and loving the warmth of the sun, if they cannot see his beams, 
— so as to form perfect biographical resemblances of all.’ 


Like Montaigne, this ‘ Poet’ has “ a melancholick and 
pensive way, that withdraws him into himself ;” and, accord- 
ingly, many of his speculations are little nore than de- 
lineations of his own sensitive feelings. Were we compelled 
to characterize him in a few words, we should say that he is 
a person who thinks with his heart, and whose writings are 
therefore not always intelligible to others who use merely 
their heads in that operation. ‘ My thoughts,’ says he, 
‘ were all feelings: for feeling and thinking are sometimes so 
indefinitely blended, that they are one, like the warmth and 
light of the sun.’ In this respect he differs from Montaigne, 
whom in other points he so much resembles. The French 
essayist was as far removed from a poet as the English author 
is from a philosopher, but in both of them we find the same 
fearless and candid disclosure of their thoughts and feelings, 
down to the merest trifles. Let the reader compare Mon- 
taigne’s account of the objects which employed his thoughts 
when he imagined himself near his dissolution, and _ this 
Prose-Poet’s description of the pleasures which he derived 
from pebble-hunting at Scarborough. The rambling and 
discursive style of both writers is well suited to the subject 
which employs their pens, but is nevertheless occasionally 
fatiguing to the reader. Misled, perhaps, by the prevailing 
taste for brilliant writing, the * Poet’ sometimes becomes too 
sparkling and antithetical in his prose; and the gaiety of his 
pages is not altogether natural and unforced. Indeed, ac- 
cording to our judgment, the few graver papers which the 
volumes contain are decidedly the most pleasing and valuable. 


We must illustrate our observations by a few passages from 
the * Journal at Scarborough.’ 


‘ This morning, after a night of such delirious dreamings as 
find their way into a man’s head, when he expects to set out on a 
journey, and fears that he may not be called in time, — towards 
daylight I became so much more awake than asleep as to distinguish, 
that certain sounds which I had first heard, when I was more asleep 
than awake, were the chimes of the parish-church of D. announc- 
ing the hour of five. After giddily listening to them till my brain 
grew tolerably steady, I lay still a few minutes longer to muster 
courage for the strange adventure of rising at so untimely an hour 
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for the sluggard. There was no alternative but to make the effort 
or be left behind. I roused myself thoroughly, and did not repent 
the exertion, for just as the Town-hall clock struck six, * smack 
went the whip ; round went the wheels ;”’ and away we rattled in 
the Union coach for KR. There was a special pleasure in finding 
myself snug within the little moving room, between its two chat- 
tering windows, because some of my fellow-travellers were not so 
fortunate as to keep the places which they had got on the outside. 
Two youths, one of whom had the care of the guns, and the other 
of the dogs with which they were setting out on a shooting expe- 
dition into Lincolnshire, were separated by an awkward accident. 
The guns did not go off; but the dogs did; and suddenly bolting 
out of the basket behind, they ran homeward up the last street as 
we left the town. The coach was stopt several minutes, while the 
lad who was their keeper followed the chace, whistling, and call- 
ing, and panting after them in vain. Whether he caught the game 
or not, is beyond my shrewdness to conjecture, for we saw no 
more of him ; his companion with the artillery proceeded with us, 
and he — may live to come another day.’ — 

‘I had a companion, an elderly gentleman, with me in the 
inside ; and before the end of this stage I had learned that we 
were to be partners to Scarborough: his name [never found out; 
but as he happened to know mine, that was sufficient for all the 
purposes of occasional conversation by the way: he was just such 
company as | like in such a case; he neither bored me with his 
eternal talk, nor expected me to entertain him with mine, straining 
to be heard against the grinding of wheels, the ringing of harness, 
and the clattering of hoofs:— but I must run back some dozen 
lines to bring up the sense, which is often left behind when I am 
running away with words.—I beg their pardon, I mean when 
words are running away with me, as they are at this moment, even 
while I am complaining of their legerdemain ; — I must therefore 
break through, at a right angle, from this labyrinth of digression : 
—the fog was so dense when we landed at R. that, without a 
quibble, it bade, fair to be a foul day. 

‘ Just as I stept upon the pavement before the sign of the Ram, 
a gentleman, with locks which Time had blanched, and a counte- 
nance which he had furrowed without spoiling ; — nay, some faces 
and ringlets are mightily improved by the touches and colouring 
of that hand which finally obliterates every thing ; — this gentle- 
man, so mellowed by years, looked earnestly in my face, and 
grasping my arm with the cordial violence of good nature, insisted, 
in spite of my stammering excuses, that I should go and breakfast 
with him and his lady, — being old acquaintance, — till the coach, 
which was not expected for an hour, came in from the north. 
] went, and was kindly welcomed by Mrs. * * * * *, whom I am 
afraid I hurried beyond her convenience, to suit my haste. That, 
however, was her good man’s business, and no doubt for his sake, 
if not for mine, she was glad for once to be put out of her way. 
I had long known him as an ingenious painter, but was surprised 
to find that he had latterly turned his hand to modelling. He 
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showed me several creditable specimens of his proficiency, parti- 
cularly busts of Dr. C. and Mr. Southey. At parting, he asked a 
favour of me, (as he termed it,) which I felt little ambition to 
grant, though the request implied a compliment far above m 
merits. It was, — that he might be allowed to make a model from 
my head. What sort of a head must his own be, for such a 
thought to come into it? He would not be said nay and when [ 
pleaded that mine was not a skull for an exhibition, he was pleased 
to say, “ It is enough for me that it is Mr. * * * * *’s.” =‘ This of 
course put me to silence. However, as it was not convenient to 
leave the original in his hands, expecting that I might possibly 
have occasion for such a thing as a head before my journey’s end, 
I carried it away on my shoulders, promising him the reversion of 
it when I could better spare it.— N.B. Whatever I may permit 
Mr. * * * * * to do with the outside of my head, he shall make 
no model of the inside, I’ll promise him ;— one peep into that 
little Bedlam would satisfy any of my friends, that their ignorance 
of me is sometimes very much to their advantage, as well as to 
mine ; in what manner, it becomes not me to say. — But my jour- 
nal will be as long as the Universal History at this rate ; I must be 
brief henceforward ; indeed, on recollection of the memorabilia of 
this day, I find that the most interesting events occurred in the 
morning ; so I may finish the notices of it in the log-book style, 
with the simple record of matters of fact.’ 


Had we not heard the common report that Mr. Mont- 
gomery is the author of this work, the following very pleas- 
sing verses, from the conclusion of the second volume, would 
have induced us to guess their parentage : 


‘A Lucid Interval. 


‘ Oh! light is pleasant to the eye, 
And health comes rustling on the gale, 
Clouds are careering through the sky, 
Whose shadows mock them down the dale ; 
Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreams. 


‘ For I have been a prisoner long 
In gloom and loneliness of mind, 
Deaf to the melody of song, 
To every form of beauty blind ; 
Nor morning dew, nor evening balm, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom calm. 


‘ But now the blood, the blood returns, 
With rapturous pulses thro’ my veins ; 
My heart, new-born within me, burns, 
My limbs break loose, they cast their chains, 
Rekindled at the sun, my sight 
Tracks to a point the eagle’s flight. 


‘ IL long to climb those old grey rocks, 
Glide with yon river to the deep; 
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Range the green hills with herds and flocks, 

Free as the roe-buck, run and leap; 
Then mount the lark’s victorious wing, 
And from the depth of ether sing. 


‘¢ O Earth! in maiden innocence, 
Too early fled thy golden time ; 


O Earth! Earth! Earth! for man’s offence, © 


Doom’d to dishonour in thy prime ; 
Of how much glory then bereft ! 
Yet what a world of bliss was left! 


‘ The thorn, harsh emblem of the curse, 
Puts forth a paradise of flowers; 
Labour, man’s punishment, is nurse 
To halcyon joys at sunset hours : 
Plague, famine, earthquake, want, disease, 
Give birth to holiest charities. 


¢ And Death himself, with all the woes 
That hasten, yet prolong, his stroke — 
Death brings with every pang repose, 
With every sigh he solves a yoke ; 
Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 


‘ Life, life, with all its burthens dear! 
Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still ; 
Who would forego a smile, a tear, 
One generous hope, one chastening ill ? 
Home, kindred, country ! — these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 


But these have angels never known, 
Unvex’d felicity their lot ; 

Their sea of glass before the throne, 
Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not : 

Our tides, beneath the changing moon, 

Are soon appeased, — are troubled soon. 


‘ Well, I will bear what all have borne, 
Live my few years, and fill my place; 
O’er old and young affections mourn, 
Rent one by one from my embrace, 


Till suffering ends, and I have done 
With all delights beneath the sun. 


‘ Whence came I ? — Memory cannot say ; 
What am I ?— Knowledge will not show ; 
Bound whither ?— Ah! away, away, 
Far as eternity can go: — 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
O God! Thyself mine helper be.’ 
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Art. V. Phantoms, a Poem, in Two Parts. With Myrrha, a 
Fragment, translated from the Provengal. By J. H. St. Aubyn. 
8vo. pp.116. sewed. Whittakers. 1823. 


[T= mere title of this work is an echo to its contents, — a 

very excellent index; for the sound of it is romantic in 
a high degree. It comes breathing of the ‘* olden times,” 
fresh from the fields of romance; it is sent to us from the 
lakes of Geneva ; and is the production of St. Aubyn, — quite 
a chivalric name. It is strange that, with all these pleasing 
externals, it should fail to please us: yet such is the truth. 
Though we are no lovers of common poetry, we are great 
lovers of common sense; we think that this is a quality 
not altogether to be discarded in the most creative poetry in 
the world; and we look for a certain meaning and coherence 
even in waking dreams, not excepting those of Lord Byron, 
especially when they are put forth in print. ‘ Phantoms,’ 
too, should retain some degree of resemblance to the human 
beings with whom they have to deal: but we confess that 
Mr. St.Aubyn’s phantoms are of too wild and indefinite a 
character for us to comprehend; and he must excuse us, if 
he was himself * somewhat loth to hear his friend’s dream,’ 
from being very complaisant to it when turned into a line of 
poetical phantoms, as long as those which shook the fiery soul 
of Macbeth. He says that he ‘ intended it to have been in- 
cluded in about a hundred or a hundred and fifty lines; the 
matter increased.’ (Preface.) This is evident, without the 
testimony of one of the ‘ Phantoms :’ — ‘* we need no ghost 
to tell us that;” for the poem exceeds six hundred and eighty 
lines, about the size of one of Homer’s books. The author 
may well complain that they grew upon him ;— that the 
phantoms became larger and larger ; — and Apollo only knows 
how his poor son dealt with them, so as to get rid of them in 
the end. Nothing less than one of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
miracles, we imagine, could have brought him through ; for 
these poetical phantoms of the brain, when once raised, are 
by no means easily set at rest. Yet we would willingly try our 
good offices, or bespeak those of the Prince, in Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
behalf; and we advise him to cross himself devoutly, when- 
ever they appear again with the intention of compelling him 
to write. 

Still, we do not mean to assert that Mr. St. Aubyn has 
done worse than hundreds of his brethren, who travel, and 
write poetry on their travels, or after their travels, because 
they have nothing better to do. In style and manner he is 
evidently a pupil of the Byronian school; and we might ima- 
gine that he had met with his Lordship among the Hartz 
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mountains, where they had together studied the sublimities of 
the spectral scenery. (See Dr. Ferriar’s Theory of Appari- 
tions.) We recollect his Lordship’s ‘* Dream,” which is quite 
wild enough: but Mr. St. A. has completely outdreamed his 
master. 

It is, however, for the matter and the meaning, or rather 
for the want of meaning, that we blame the poet; not for the 
absence of occasional bursts of real poetry and sentiment; 
which, indeed, as we leave the Phantoms behind us, become 
more frequent and intelligible. Still they can only be con- 
sidered deviations from the general mediocrity of the whole; 
— spots of green on the Oasis to cheer the travelling critic’s 
eye. Such, we think, are some of the following: 


‘ We much have mixed mankind among ; 
Well seen the heartless childish throng. — 
We saw it, as the wise should see, 
To learn if aught might there be learned, — 
We fled it as the wise will flee, 
When they find naught may there be earned ; 
T \eft in scorn, but not so thou, 
No glow of anger tinged thy brow, 
Each nature charactered its sign, 
Disdain and hate well suited mine. 


Such graceless passions were not given to thine! 
* * * * * * * 


‘ Absence-will quench love, weak before, 
As storms, the taper’s glimmering light ; 
But passion strong it strengtheneth more, 
As gales inflame the beacon’s might ; 
Kindness will kindle raptures deep, 
And make a lovely form beloved ; 
Yet more it grafteth love to weep, 
The loss of one for aye removed; 

Each sigh we breath, each tear we shed — 
The very pains we take to hide them, 
Lest laughing Folly should deride them, — 
Is food with which the flame is fed, 

And makes the heart more closely wed 

The object mourned, its hope for ever fled !’ 


Pleasing as some of these lines are, their faults in poetical 
sentiment and language must be too apparent to require ex- 
- position; and the same, in a less degree, may be said of the 
subsequent touching and heartfelt description of a little family- 
groupe: 

‘ I came one unexpected day, 
No sound did my approach betray ; 
Upon thy lap the child was toying, 
To mark his pleasure thou wert joying ; 
I saw 
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I saw him stretch his arms, and seek 
To twine his fingers round thy neck, 
I saw thee from th’ embrace retire, 
And smile to see his playful ire: 
Then, partly panting to embrace, 

To cause him sorrow, loth in part, 
Gaze for an instant in his face, 

Then closely strain him to thy heart. 


‘ I stood, I gazed, I drew more near, 
He caught a stranger’s form with fear ; 
I saw his timid arms entwine 
The startled bosom of his mother, 
Who strove to hide the rising sign 
Of chided thoughts she could not smother ! 
In that eventful hour of meeting 
Thee, of my approach unweeting, 
How started through the dizzy brain, 
Those feelings which were curbed in vain ; 
Which absence never could uproot, 
Nor even virtue render mute! 
Rushing in one o’erwhelming flood, 
As twice thou didst essay to speak, 
They called, and chased again the blood 
From thy pale lip and faded cheek, 
Striving with calmness feigned to shew 
Thy thoughts to me had ceased to flow — 
Vainly, I knew it was not so: 
A faltering voice, a trembling knee, 
Told me thy heart still dwelt on me. 
Can prudence — virtue quell the will? 
No — Nature, Nature’s stronger still ! — 
Darkness was thy sight o’erveiling, 
Thy knee beneath its weight was failing, 
I feared thy spirit would depart, 
I sprang, I caught thee to my heart, — 
I gazed upon thee as we sat, 
What sufferings soft that hour begat, — 
Oh! Myrrha, Myrrha, what an hour was that !” 


After having read these lines, we are concerned that we can 
discover so few similar instances to justify us in moderating 
our previous sentence, or in advising Mr. St. Aubyn strictly 
“to meditate the muse.” We do not believe it possible, 
where nature has not been somewhat more lavish of the 
‘mens divinior,” to create a real poet out of the simple ma- 
terials of study and observation.. Horace’s maxim, ‘* Poeta 
nascitur, non fit,” is in a great measure, if not altogether, true} 
and we would recommend it to the serious cogitation of 


Mr. St. Aubyn. 
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Art. VI. Travels, comprising Observations made during a Resi- 
dence in the Tarentaise, and various Parts of the Grecian and 
Pennine Alps, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, in the Years 
1820, 1821, and 1822. Illustrated by coloured Engravings, 
and numerous Wood-cuts, from original Drawings and Sections. 
By R. Bakewell, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 420 Pages in each. 
1/. 6s. Boards. T.ongman and Co. 1823. 


AY introductory Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy, 
from the pen of the author of these volumes, attracted 
our favorable notice in vol. Ixxxii. p.164., and vol. xciv. 
p. 357.; and we have now to attend him and his fair partner 
on various excursions among the Alps of Savoy and Swisser- 
Jand, and the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne. As he made 
Geneva his head-quarters during two successive winters, he 
could conveniently sally forth in summer, and pitch his tent 
on the spot most suited to the objects of his observations: 
his first point of rendezvous being the spacious and antique 
mansion of Chateau Duing, on Lake Annecy, where some 
very agreeable people were received as boarders, and contrived 
to pass their time very pleasantly. At Annecy, he perceived 
that the names of Saint Francois de Sales, and of La Mere 
Chantal, who was also canonized, were in far higher esti- 
mation than those of Rousseau and Madame de Warrens; and 
certainly, notwithstanding the malignant insinuations of the 
early reformers, who hint that the imtimacy of these saints 
was something more than Platonic, De Sales possessed a mind 
above the superstition of his age, and adorned the exemplary 
discharge of his sacred functions with suavity of manners and 
the love of literature. With regard to the lady, we would 
not be so ungallant as to suppose that she who was led captive 
by his eloquence was destitute of taste or genius: but, in 
deserting her family for a life of cloistered devotion, she was 
certainly actuated by very erroneous views of religion. 
Opposite to the chateau rise the mountains of Tournetts, 
to the height of about 7000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
besides these, the Dent d’ Alencon, of which the summit is a 
mural ridge of lime-stone, though much less elevated, forms a 
conspicuous figure in the mountain-scenery of the lake. This 
delightful piece of water abounds in trout, carp, pike, and the 
Gadus lota, which Mr. Bakewell translates lotte, without seem- 
ing to be aware that it is the Burbot ; and, when he says that 
he knows of no attempts which have been made to increase 
the varieties of our fresh-water fish by importing them from 
foreign countries, he probably forgot that neither the Car 
nor the Crusian is indigenous to this island, and that the gold- 
fish was originally conveyed from China. The naturalization 
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of several other species might, we are persuaded, be effected 


without much trouble or expence. 

In the neighbourhood of the lake, or at the entrances of 
the valleys that open into its basin, are several old baronial 
castles; and, in the secluded village of ‘Talloires, an ample 
mansion proclaims the birth-place of Berthollet, the celebrated 
chemist. How singularly lamentable was the fate of his son |! 


‘ Mr.B. jun. was a young man of superior talents, and his 
friends entertained high expectations of his future success ; but 
neither the rank to which his father had attained, his own brilliant 
prospects, nor the literary society and the amusements of Paris, 
could secure him from ennui, and a weariness of life, which at 
last became insupportable. He locked himself up in a small room, 
and closing all the apertures and crevices, he lighted a brasier of 
charcoal, and seated himself before a table, on which he had laid 
a seconds watch, with pen, ink, and paper. He then noted down 
with exactness the hour when the charcoal was lighted, the first 
sensations produced, and the progress of delirium, till the writin 


became confused and illegible, and he was found dead upon the 
floor.’ 


Two miles farther north is the Castle of Menthon, in which 
was born Saint Bernard, whose elopement from, not with, a 
fair lady of Chateau Duing, on the eve of the intended 
nuptials, that he might conscientiously devote himself to the 
priesthood, is recorded as a miracle; for, though he leapt 
from a window, he escaped unhurt. The two hospitals, which 
he founded for the reception of travellers crossing the Alps, 
have immortalized his name in the annals of humanity; and 
his eager solicitude to effect a reformation in the manners of 
the dignified clergy attests the worth and purity of his cha- 
racter. — Faverge, a place which contains about 2000 inhabit- 
ants, is conjectured to stand on the site of Casuaria, whence 
Plancus wrote to Cicero. Here, having witnessed the hard- 


ships entailed on the people by the revival of the corvées, the 
author exclaims ; 


* Such are the blessings of the legitimate and paternal govern- 
ments which the allied powers bestowed on Savoy and the Italian 
states, in 1814,, when they replaced them under the dominion of 
their ancient rulers, without any regard to the feelings, the wants, 
or the wishes of the inhabitants, and then, as if in mockery, they 
styled themselves the liberators of Europe. With as much truth 
might the emperors of Fez and Morocco be styled the liberators 


of Africa.’ 

The valley of Thones, which is seldom visited by the tra- 
veller, is highly romantic, and not destitute of a rural popul- 
ation. ‘lhe Romans first opened a road into it, through a 
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narrow gorge, which is still accessible by an ass or mule. The 
mountains on its eastern side have their precipitous escarp- 
ments to the west; and one of them, a huge towering rock, 
exhibits a perpendicular face of nearly 2000 feet, without a 
break, before it slopes down into the vale, being the largest 
unbroken perpendicular mass of lime-stone that the author ever 
beheld. The town of Thones is situated higher up in the 
valley, and, though deprived of the ordinary accommodation 
of a carriage-road, has a handsome market-place, and contains 
2000 inhabitants. ‘The innkeepers were surprized at the 
sight of a stranger, and still more astonished’when he ac- 
quainted them that his sole object was to visit the valley. This 
place is, in fact, only a depot for the produce of a number of 
subordinate valleys, that open into the main one. — About 
two miles from Thones is a rock which affords a striking 
example of an apparently double stratification ; an occurrence 
not uncommon in the calcareous mountains of the Alps, and 
which led M. de Saussure to suppose that vertical strata are 
placed in conjunction with others nearly horizontal. ‘ On ap- 
proaching this rock,’ observes Mr. Bakewell, ‘I had little 
doubt that the strata were vertical; but when I came in front 
of it, I perceived the true strata-seams forming curves, which 
were intersected at one end by a vertical cleavage.’ 

The peasantry in this part of Savoy are generally poor ; 
yet, owing to the great sub-division of property among them, 
they cherish feelings of independence, and are courteous to 
strangers, — without, as in some other districts, being impaffin- 
ate. ‘Their numerous little flocks, and the industry of the females 
who conduct them, and who are employed in knitting, or plait- 
ing straw, or plying the distaff, recall to mind the innocence 
and simplicity of the pastoral life. Almost every article of 
their dress is manufactured at home. Numerous and flourish- 
ing walnut-trees furnish oil, not only for the consumption of 
the natives, but for exportation to France and Geneva. The 
inhabitants are very sincere Catholics, much under the in- 
fluence of their officiating priests, and addicted to religious 
processions. ‘They are well made, and haye rather engag- 
ing features: but toil and poverty render their complexion 
sallow, and their frame emaciated; and, now that the mon- 
asteries have been abolished, the aged andi infirm are too often 
left helpless and desolate. 

Mr. B.’s next excursion was to Aiz-les- Bains, through the 
valley of the Lower Isére, which is reputed to be the most 
fertile portion of Savoy. On the road from Faverge to Ugine, 
the mountains were no longer capped with turrets of lime- 
stone, but presented peaked and serrated summits, being 
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chiefly composed of siliceous breccia and dark greywacke- 
slate, dipping in a northerly direction. Conflans, which has its 
name from the junction of the Arly with the Isére, presents 
a striking aspect at a distance, but its dirty and narrow streets 
singularly contrast with its domes and turrets. 


‘ There is a fine view down the lower valley of the Istre, from 
the terrace, behind the church. While resting ourselves there, 
after our long walk, we were all struck with the singular contour 
of one of the mountains behind L’Hdpital, which we soon dis- 
covered was a striking resemblance of the profile of the historian 
Gibbon, in a ‘recumbent posture. I took the outline, which is 
given without exaggeration, Plate III. I had the opportunity of 
comparing the sketch with the mountain at three distant intervals, 
and am satisfied it is faithful to the original ; but the resemblance 
can only be seen to advantage in the evening. In the morning 
the seams of the stratification are visible, which destroys the 
illusion, but cannot change the outline, formed by the projecting 
edges of the thin strata. The Gibbon Horn, as it may be called, 
is seen as well from the bridge as from the church at Contians.’ 


As we clearly recollect the very peculiar physiognomy of 
the historian, we cannot express how oddly we have been 
struck with this lithographic impression of his shade. 

From Conflans the road winds down to Montmellian, along 
the bottom of the mountains which form the northern bound- 
ary of the valley; the great chain of the Alps on the other 
side receding, and bending northwards; the country ex- 
panding into a plain, circumscribed in the distance by snow- 
capped ridges: the Isere receiving the mountain-torrents, and 
occasionally overflowing its banks with destructive violence. 
On leaving St. Pierre, the slate-rocks were again exchanged 
for those of lime-stone; abundant crops of wheat, barley, 
and maize, bespoke the fertility of the soil; and the successful 
cultivation of the vine and of the white mulberry bore testi- 
mony to the shelter afforded by the mountain-ranges. The 
inhabitants, too, were obviously in a more thriving condition 
than those of the districts already noticed. — Leaving Cham- 
berry and its magnificent environs to be visited on his return, 
Mr. Bakewell proceeded to Aix, the Ague Allobrogum and 
Aque Gratiane of the Romans. We have no doubt that 
Aix is a corruption of Aqua, or of Aguas: but that the latter 
was pronounced as Aix is by the moderns, is a notion more 
suited to an English than to a continental ear. Be this, 
however, as it may, the town in question is situated in the 
bottom of a valley, and under a very high calcareous moun- 
tain, at the foot of which spring up two copious sireams of 
thermal water, within three hundred yards of each other ; ~ 
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of a temperature which varies, according to the season, from 
111 to 117 of Fahrenheit. The ingredients are chiefly car- 
bonate and sulphate of lime, the sulphates of soda and mag- 
nesia, and hepatic gas. ‘The lower spring is best adapted to 
douching ; a ceremony which is here performed quite secundum 
artem, and is followed by such a profuse perspiration that its 
frequent repetition can scarcely fail, as we should think, to in- 
duce debility. ‘The annual number of invalids who resort to 
these waters varies from 1500 to 1800: but the same person 
is seldom advised to remain longer than three weeks or a 
month at atime. The disorders for which these baths are 
chiefly recommended are, paralysis, rheumatism, gout, scrofula, 
sprains, and stiffness of the joints. ‘The drives and walks in 
the neighbourhood are very beautiful: but the town itself 
possesses few attractions, and is insufferably hot during the 
summer, which is the watering season. ‘The surrounding 
valley stretches from Chamberry to the Lake of Bourget, and 
is hemmed in by mountains which rise to the height of 3000 
or 4000 feet, presenting their bare escarpments to the valley. 
The lake of Bourget is ten miles in length, and from two to 
three in breadth. The variety and magnificence of its ac- 
companying scenery are seen to most advantage at its southern 
extremity. As it communicates by a navigable channel with 
the Rhone, a considerable traffic might, if left untrammelled, be 
maintained with Lyons, the Mediterranean, and the interior 
of France. Like most other lakes, it has gradually diminished 
in size, from the stones and other alluvial matters conveyed 
into it. Among the fish with which it is stored, are-excellent 
trout and pike, and what Mr. Bakewell calls Lavaret, which in 
plain English is the Gwiniad. On the north-western side of 
the lake stand the antient and dilapidated church and mo- 
nastery of Haute Combe; and, about half a mile behind these 
venerable edifices, is the Fontaine des Merveilles, a very ir- 
regularly intermitting spring, of fine cool water; which seems 
to act on the principle of a natural syphon, formed in the in- 
terstices of the seams of the strata. 

On his return from the baths of Aix, Mr. Bakewell visited, 
among other interesting objects, Les Charmeties, once the 
residence of Mad. de Warrens and Rousseau, where every 
thing still remains very nearly as described by the latter in 
1736. His remarks on a personage of so much celebrity as 
Jean Jacques will not be unacceptable to our readers: 


‘ The numerous memoirs and letters of the cotemporaries of 
Rousseau which have been published within the last few years, if 
taken collectively, serve to remove much of the mystery in which 
some parts of Rousseau’s history have been involved. There 
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certainly existed a combination against him, to injure his repu- 
tation, and drive him out of society, formed among persons calling 
themselves his friends, but who were rendered malignant and 
envious by the great impression his writings had produced. 

‘ They were sufficiently acquainted with his weakness to be able 
to torment him without committing themselves. 

‘ Grimm, Diderot, and the coterie of Madame D’Epinay, were 
the principal actors. Voltaire, though equally envious, was a 
more open enemy of Rousseau’s, and publicly endeavoured to 
overwhelm him with ridicule. Theresa, the woman whom Rous- 
seau had unfortunately married, was artful and unprincipled ; 
having obtained his entire confidence, she endeavoured, by mis- 
representations, to drive away all his real friends, in which she 
too well succeeded ; nor was her treachery and faithlessness dis- 


covered till the last, when it led the wretched husband to the act | 


of self-destruction. * 

‘ There appear to be sufficient grounds for believing that the 
mind of Rousseau, so acutely and morbidly sensitive, had been 
wrought up to a state of frenzy and settled derangement for some 
years previously to his death ; of this he was himself aware. He 
had, it is true, intervals of repose, when the brighter scenes of 
early life flitted before his fancy, like a soothing, but melanchol 


dream ; “ it was the memory of joys that were past, still pleasing 
and mournful to his soul.” 


‘ It is particularly deserving attention, that the charge of in- 
consistency which the enemies of Rousseau have so repeatedly 
fulminated against him, is greatly deprived of its force, if dul 
considered ; for though it be true that certain parts of his life 
were at variance with his doctrines, it should be borne in mind, 
that the acts for which he has been most condemned were com- 
mitted before he became a teacher of virtue; and surely the re- 


linquishment of bad habits ought not to be met by accusations of 
the want of consistency.’ 


The road from Chamberry to the new gallery of Les Echelles 
is in extent about fifteen miles. ‘This gallery, one of the 
monuments of the genius and enterprize of Napoleon, is an 
archway, 27 feet in breadth, as many in height, and 960 in 
length, perforated through a natural wall of very hard lime- 
stone, and which formerly closed up the rocky ravine. From 
sterility and darkness, the traveller, in the short space of five 
minutes, emerges into open day, and beholds extending before 
him a rich plain, encircled by majestic mountains. The valley 
of Les Echelles bears no marks of having been excavated by 
the erosion of regular currents of water, but seems rather to 
be the result of a subsidence of the soil. The lime-stone-rocks 





‘ * A work has been lately published at Paris, entitled ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, par M. Pathay,” 
in which the proofs of suicide are stated.’ 
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which bound it, like those of Savoy in general, appear, not- 
withstanding the opinion of Saussure, to belong to the upper se- 
condary strata, and to repose on a mass of sand-stone ; thestrata 
of which are sometimes vertical, and which, being of a much 
softer texture than the lime-stone, is liable to disintegration, 
and thus to occasion eboulemens more or less destructive 
according to their extent. We confess that this view of the 
subject affords a better key to the geology of the Alps than 
the writings of former observers, and that it removes many of 
the difficulties and apparent inconsistencies with which even 
Saussure’s pages are perplexed. We assent, likewise, to the 
doctrine that the ordinary agency of the atmosphere, or of 
water-courses, is inadequate te explain the curved and the 
vertical position of the main strata; and that we must have 
recourse to an upheaving, subterranean force, of intense 
power, exerted at the period when the mountains were ele- 
vated. ‘The author’s observations on the Abymes de Myans, 
and various other passages in his work, strongly point to such 
an inference. 

We have now to trace Mr. B.’s progress in the Tarentaise ; 
the designation of a province which includes the upper valley 
of the Isére, with the lateral valleys that open into it; and 
which is deduced from the antient Darentasia, once the me- 
tropolis of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, but which has 
now disappeared. ‘The mountains immediately bounding the 
upper valley of the Isére are of dark-coloured slate, and, 
though they seldom rise to the line of perpetual snow, have a 
wild and gloomy aspect. ‘Their sides, to a considerable 
height, are covered with forests, through which their bare and 
menacing pinnacles occasionally project, while numerous 
cataracts roar among their gorges. Corn-fields, vineyards, 
and the houses of the land-owners, however, agreeably en- 
liven the wider portions of the valley. Along this tract, and 
that of the Little St. Bernard, Hannibal is supposed to have 
led his army; and Mr. Bakewell makes an ingenious pleading 
for the real use of vinegar on that memorable occasion, — not, 
indeed, for melting the rocks, but for rending them by the 
evolution of gas, or the expansion of vapor, or by a com- 
bination of both. — The French, during their occupation of 
Savoy, established a respectable School of Mines at Moutiers ; 
where Baillet gave instructions on the various modes of min- 
ing and of treating the metallic ores, Brochant on geology 
and mineralogy, and Hassenfratz on chemistry. Although 
the salt-springs at this place have only half the strength of 
Sea-water, yet, in consequence of being subjected to evapor- 
ation by faggots, (a process which is here very distinctly de- 
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scribed,) they yield annually little short of three millions of 
pounds of salt, including Glauber’s salts, and those that are 
sold to the glass-manufacturers. 

From the galena of the Pesey mines, silver is extracted in 
the proportion of sixty ounces to a ton: but the value of the 
total annual produce in 1792 was estimated at only 40,000 
francs. Owing to the high situation of these mines, however, 
(upwards of 5000 feet above the level of the sea,) they are 
workable only in summer. 

The newly established baths at Brida, a short distance from 
Moutiers, agreeably detained the travellers for a few weeks. 
The thermal spring, which is sulphureous and aperient, was 
accidentally discovered in 1819; and the fame of many re- 
markable cures, which had been performed in 1820, attracted 
Next season a great many visitors, chiefly from Piedmont and 
Savoy. The temperature of the water ranges from 93° to 97°: 
and its principal saline ingredients are, sulphate of magnesia, 
muriate of soda, and sulphate and carbonate of lime. Its smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen is very perceptible, and its taste 
may be compared to that of a mixture of Cheltenham and 
Harrogate waters. 

On each side of the valley of the upper Doron are several 
mountain-villages at a great elevation, even from 4000 to 
5000 feet above the level of the sea, proximity to the small 
possessions of the peasants being an object of consequence. — 
The Pan (Pain) de Sucre is quoted as perhaps one of the 
largest gypsum rocks in the world; rising very precipitously 
from the vale to the height of 3500 feet, and consisting, as far 
as the fact could be determined by its appearance, of the same 
substance, from its summit nearly to its base. — The village 
of Villard Goitrou has its latter appellation from the remark- 
able proportion of its inhabitants affected with goitres; and 
cretinism is also of frequent occurrence: but both are not 
necessarily united in the same individual. Goitres, of no small 
dimensions, may be observed among the country-people in 
Derbyshire and Monmouth, but without any symptoms of 
cretinism. Respecting the proximate cause of such unsightly 
excrescences, which is still involved in obscurity, Mr. B. 
hazards the conjecture that it may be found in the finely com- 
minuted particles of mineral matters, suspended in the water 
used for drink: but, if so, we might reasonably expect that 
the deformity would be much more widely extended. Cre- 
tinism, which appears to be hereditary, is not uniformly ac- 
companied by deficiency of intellect. ‘The persons, however, 
who flocked about the writer’s carriage, exhibited every symp- 
tom of extreme poverty and destitution : 
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* They presented the most melancholy picture of the physical 
degradation of our species I had ever beheld, united with an 
extreme degree of poverty and destitution, equalled only by that 
of the poorest wretches in Ireland, with goitres so large, as to 
bear a considerable proportion to their dwarfish bodies ; with heads, 
features, and forms scarcely human, many of them unable to 
speak, but expressing their wants by grating noises and uncouth 
signs; they exhibited all the horrors of deformity, combined with 
idiocy and extreme wretchedness. It was impossible not to feel 
compassion for beings so degraded by nature, whose misery was 
unmerited by any moral crime. It is, however, some consolation 
to believe that they are not sensible of their degradation, as they 
appear cheerful, and are said to evince much affection towards 
those from whom they receive kindness.’ 


Mr. Bakewell devotes a chapter to the geology of the Ta- 
rentaise, and there he more particularly unfolds the conclusions 
to which his own examination of the nature and the position of . 
the rock-masses had conducted him. ‘That the lime-stone, 
though much indurated, and in some cases even sub-crystalline, 
is not primitive, may be proved by the circumstance of its 
occasionally containing shells. ‘The gypsum, again, being 
interstratified with the lime-stone, must be contemporary with 
it; as is the talcose schist, which must therefore be regarded 
as a member of the same formation. For a more detailed 
exposition, however, of the facts and of the reasoning grounded 
on them, we must refer to the chapter, and alsoto the Appendix. 

From the account of the agriculture of Savoy, which fol- 
lows next in course, but which we cannot stay to analyze, we 
may learn (if such an obvious truism is still to be learned) the 
baneful effects of the undue interference of government with 
the cultivation of the soil. The public registration of lands, 
however, is an advantage of which the poorest Savoyard pro- 
prietor, and the lender of money on mortgage, may avail them- 
selves; and which, in England, irradiated as it is with the 
lights of political economy, we believe is still limited to Mid- 
dlesex and a part of Yorkshire. 

The baths of St. Gervaise are situated in a deep, gloomy, 
and damp ravine, not far from Sallenches. ‘Their waters have 
the qualities of those of Harrogate, with the temperature of 
those of Bath, and are chiefly used for cutaneous affections, 
The rock from which the spring issues is a talcose mica-slate, 
associated with lime-stone, as at Brida; and possibly belong- 
ing to the same formation. According to Mr. Bakewell’s 
observations, indeed, the mineral waters on the north and the 
south side of the central range of the Alps rise from almost 
the bottom of the great calcareous formation, and near its 
junction with the mica or talc-slate that invests the granite. 
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When considered in connection with frequent shocks of earth- 
quakes, with the upheaving of the strata, and with the very 
questionable nature of many of the rocks hitherto reputed 
primary, they will justify the inference, that subterranean 
heat may have exerted a more powerful energy among these 
mountains than most observers have been willing to concede. 

Chamouny obtains a due share of the author’s attention: 
but that valley and its glaciers are so familiar to most of our 
readers, that they need not detain us. We shall only remark 
that the Aiguille de Dru here ranks as a more prominent ob- 
ject than even Mont Blanc; being a taper spire of granite, 
shooting up to the height of 11,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; and the upper part, or pinnacle, consisting of a solid 
shaft of more than 4000 feet, terminating nearly in a point. 

The red snow, as it is called, which has occupied the atten- 
tion of our recent northern navigators, is not unknown in the 
Alps, though it occurs at a season when it is little exposed to 
the observation of travellers; namely, from March to May, 
or the beginning of June. M. de Saussure, who noticed it on 
Mont Breven and on the Grand Saint Bernard, concludes 
that it is of a vegetable nature; and Mr. Bakewell conjectures 
that it may be deposited by some fly, because the oil extracted 
from it smells of wax. 

We have perused with much satisfaction the author’s candid 
and liberal] notices of Geneva, the manners of its inhabitants, 
their style of society, their political and religious opinions, 
&c. Here, however, his statements are more accurate and 
comprehensive than novel. — Lausanne, and its delightful 
scenery, are merely noted, chemin faisant: but Berne, and the 
Oberland *, are sketched with the considerate discrimination 
which characterizes the performance. In the midst of our 
contemplation of such smiling and enchanting pictures, it is 
truly painful to associate an act of solemn tergiversation with 
the name of Haller: yet we have reason to believe that the 
ensuing charge has not been rashly preferred : 


‘ The government of Berne has been lately accused of intoler- 
ance, in excluding from the senate one of their first citizens, for 
embracing the Catholic faith; but the merits of the case have 
been very imperfectly understood in England. M. Haller, son of 
the celebrated Haller, enjoyed high consideration in Berne: his 
principles were ultra-aristocratic ; he had mixed much with the 
politics of the Continent, and had ever taken the part of the rulers 
against the people. He was a special favourite of the Austrian 
government. It was not, however, his high aristocratic, or rather 
despotic principles, which rendered him obnoxious to the Bernese 





* See Art. X. in this Number of the Review. 
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government ; no man was more highly esteemed by it. Whatever 
were the motives for his change of faith, M. Haller kept them a 
profound secret from his family and fellow-citizens, as well as the 
change itself; and when the rumour was spread and generally be- 
lieved that he was become a Catholic, on being interrogated by 
the senators respecting its truth, he assured them that he would 
never change his religion, and he afterwards attended the public 
service of the Protestant church. But when he made this declar- 
ation he had already been received a member of the church of 
Rome, and had obtained from it a dispensation to attend the Pro- 
testant worship, with a view to conceal his conversion from his 
fellow-citizens. Such, I was assured by a Bernese senator, was 
the true state of the case; and if so, it will readily be admitted, 
that there was so great a want of sincerity (to call it by no worse 
a name) in this conduct, as would have justly entitled him to ex- 
pulsion from any assembly of honourable men. Since the con- 
version of M. Haller to the Catholic faith, he has, I am informed, 
been made a member of the Aulic Council by the Austrian 
court. *’ 


Professor Meisner’s cabinet of natural history, at Berne, 
contains various interesting specimens, and among them the 
bones of large mammiferous animals, found under a series of 
thirteen regular strata of sand-stone, lime-stone, coal, &c. at 
the depth of upwards of 300 feet. The public Museum 
presents specimens of the zoology of Swisserland, comprizing 
a lynx, from the Upper Vallais; a dog, from the convent of 
St. Bernard, which at different times had saved the lives of 
forty travellers; a pelican, from the lake of Constance; and a 
flamingo, from the lake of Morat. 

The journalist next directs our attention to the lake of 
Thun, on the southern bank of which the perfectly pyramidal 
mountain called the Neissen rises to near the line of per- 
petual snow; the small but very fertile and populous plain of 
Interlaken, a great part of which is cultivated like a garden, 
with lofty hills, some of which are covered with trees to their 
summits ; and the hoary heads of the Jungfrau, the Eiger, and 
the Silver Horn, towering over the landscape. These sublime 
and beautiful features of the country are not a little enhanced 
by the display of neatness, comfort, and happiness diffused 
among the people, who neither perform oppressive services 
nor pay grinding taxes, and who enjoy in security the fruits 
of their regular industry. 


a 


‘* I was told at Geneva, that M. Haller had published a de- 
fence of the principles of the Holy Alliance at Naples, in which 
he attempted to prove, that sovereigns are not bound by their 
oaths to subjects; a doctrine which is not without its defenders in 
this country.’ 
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‘If history does not sufficiently convince us, that national 
misery is the invariable result of a despotic government, we ma 
contemplate the actual condition of the people under the domin- 
ation of Austria and Naples, or of Tunis or Constantinople, and 
we shall be fully sensible of this truth. On the other hand, the 
superiority which England has long enjoyed, and still enjoys over 
all despotic European states, is only owing to the superior degree 
of freedom we possess. With these striking facts before our eyes, 
it is passing strange that writers are still to be found in Britain 
who revile with bitterness nations struggling to be free, and who 
would make the interests, the happiness, and the unalienable rights 
of the people, yield to the arbitrary claims of a few imbecile 
families. 1 was partly led into this train of thinking, by the con- 
versation we had frequently at the public table with travellers 
returning from Italy: the oppressive and atrocious conduct of the 
Austrians to the people was on every tongue. When the Aus- 
trians were on their march to Naples, they displayed all the hesi- 
tation and fear of felons about to break into a house; but when 
treachery had made every thing easy to them, their extravagance 
of joy knew no bounds. From that moment the combined despots 
saw themselves independent of Britain, or regarded her only as 
an humble agent, ready to forward their further attacks on the 
liberties of Europe; and well might they think so, for we had 
aided them most essentially in the subjugation of Naples, and had 
willingly thrown away the opportunity of securing the peace of 
Europe. At that period, a single, s¢ncere, and spirited remon- 
strance would have kept the Austrians at home. But the evil 
genius who then directed our councils was too much infatuated 
by the smiles of despots, to perceive that the power of England 
would be diminished by extinguishing the free states on the Con- 
tinent, who alone would be our sincere friends. As it is, there is 
not one of the great nations in Europe, except Spain and Portu- 
gal, that would not be rejoiced to see Great Britain sunk into the 
ocean. We are hated for our power, but still more for the free- 
dom of our government. Happily more enlightened councils are 
about to prevail, and I trust that the government of Britain will 
soon cease to be hated by the people of Europe, if not by the 
despots who govern them.’ — 

‘ The people of Berne have scarcely any cause for complaint 
against the government, as they pay no taxes, and justice is very 
impartially administered. As a proof of their confidence in this 
respect, and also of the honesty of the people, I was told the fol- 
lowing anecdote by a senator of Berne. ‘Two.neighbouring far- 
mers had a dispute respecting the right to some adjoining property, 
which they could not compromise, and an action was brought to 
determine it. On the day appointed for the trial, one of the far- 
mers having dressed himself in his Sunday’s clothes, called upon 
his opponent to accompany him to the judge, when he found his 
neighbour at work in his ground, on which he said, “ Is it pos- 
sible that you can have forgotten that our cause is to be decided 
to-day ?”” — “ No,” said the other, “I have not forgotten it, but I 
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cannot well spare the time to go; I knew you would be there, and 
I am sure you are an honest man, and will say nothing but the 
truth. You will state the case fairly, and justice will be done :” 
and so it proved, for the farmer who attended stated his neigh- 
bour’s claims so clearly, that the cause was decided against him- 


self, and he returned to inform his opponent that he had gained 
the property.’ 


Grindelwald, and the rest of the groupe of the Bernese 
Alps, are well delineated: but they have exercised the pens of 
various tourists and the pencils of painters; and the canton of 
Fribourg is not a virgin theme. Vevey has been long known 
for the superior quality of its grapes; and the physicians of 
Geneva occasionally send hither some of their patients, during 
the vintage, to subsist exclusively on that nourishing food, 
prescribing even to the amount of seven pounds weight in a 
day; and a perseverance of three weeks in this diet is said to 
be often attended with the best effects. It would be desirable 
to know the particular cases in which this pleasant course of 
grapes is recommended by the faculty. 

With the Vallaisans we are too apt to associate ideas of pas- 
toral felicity: but Mr. Bakewell tells us honestly that they are 
poor and dirty, ignorant and superstitious. The mineral riches 
of their mountains have been very imperfectly explored; yet 
they are known to comprize cobalt, lead, and silver, besides 
specimens of spinelle, green tourmaline, sphene, diopside, 
green and brown Vesuvian, and diallage. 

The route of the Simplon is well described, and presents 
us with some particulars unnoticed by other tourists. 


‘ Among these it is truly remarkable, that the most strikin 
object which is seen in ascending the Simplon has not hitherto 
been noticed, that I know of, by any tourist: this is the view of 
the southern side of the Swiss range of Alps, that divide the Val- 
lais from the canton of Berne. Every one who has been at Berne 
knows the conspicuous figure these mountains make from thence, 
but on ascending the Simplon, you are almost four times nearer 
them than at Berne, and all the most lofty summits of the Swiss 
range, with a host of snowy pinnacles on this side of them, and 
the glaciers from whence they rise, are immediately before the 
eye of the traveller, if he will turn back to look at them: a more 
sublime spectacle cannot be imagined.’ 


We pass over the hackneyed track from Geneva to Lyons, 
with the single remark that the author’s notices of the strati- 
fication, as he proceeds, and especially his indications of the 
former junction of the Vouache and the Jura, will agreeably 
detain the attention of the geological reader. His observations 
on the city of Lyons and its environs are avowedly limited 
and desultory; for he was desirous of avoiding unnecessary 
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repetitions, and his visit was but transient. His route to 
Clermont lay mostly through granitic hills, and the narrow 
defiles of the Forez, to Thieres; a town containing upwards 
of 10,000 inhabitants, with a populous neighbourhood, and 
having manufactures of coarse cloth, thread, cutlery, and paper. 
At Pont sur T Allier, he first encountered the volcanic tufa of 
Auvergne, resembling accumulated masses of consolidated 
cinders, characterized by indurated bitumen, and including 


both fiorite and hyalite. 


‘ I felt,’ he says, ‘ no small degree of pleasure in finding myself 
in one of the most remarkable districts in Europe, placed near! 
in the centre of France, and surrounded by a well cultivated and 
populous country, but exhibiting incontestible proofs of a mighty 
conflagration, that has, at a former period, spread over many 
hundred square miles. The marks of the powerful agency of fire 
are so fresh, that the spectator might suppose in some parts 
it had scarcely ceased to burn; yet there is no record of any 
volcanic eruptions having taken place since the time when Cesar 
was encamped in Auvergne, nor was Cesar aware that the country 
was volcanic. Indeed the fact was unknown until the year 1751, 
when two naturalists, who were returning from Vesuvius, stopped 
to botanise on the mountains in Auvergne, and were surprised at 
the resemblance which these mountains presented to that cele- 
brated volcano. They were particularly struck with the similarit 
of the lavas and minerals in both. M. Guettard, one of these 
naturalists, published an account of this discovery ; but it appeared 
so extraordinary that it was not generally believed. Future 
observers, however, confirmed the truth of M. Guettard’s state- 
ment, and proved in a satisfactory manner the existence of ancient 
volcanoes in Auvergne ; yet the attachment to particular theories 
induced certain geologists in this country to withhold their assent, 
and even to question the veracity of the accounts which had been 

ublished. Nature fortunately remains more stable than prejudice, 
and the volcanic characters of the rocks in Auvergne are so 
clearly and indelibly impressed, that they cannot be called in 
question by any one who has examined them; nor can these vol- 


canic characters be removed, except by some future revolution of 
the globe.’ 


The volcanic rocks repose on a sub-stratum of granite, ex- 
. . . e 9 
cept where strata of fresh-water lime-stone are interposed. 


‘ Ascending westward, all traces of the limestone disappear, 
and the volcanic rocks rest immediately on an elevated granitic 
plain, the general level of which may be about 1600 feet above 
the valley of Clermont. A number of conical and dome-shaped 
hills or mountains rise from this plain to the further height of 
from 1000 to 2000 feet: the highest of these is the Puy de Dome. 
Some of these mountains preserve the forms of well defined cra- 
ters, and currents of lava may be traced from them for several 
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miles, descending into the present valleys. Other mountains have 
rounded summits, without any appearance of a crater: the 
appear to be principally composed of semi-vitrified felspar or fel- 
spathic granite, called by the French trachyte, which is, however, 
frequently intermixed with scoriaceous or cellular lava, or with 
basalt. Besides these, there are mountains composed of volcanic 
tuffa, covered with dark basalt, which is frequently columnar, and 
forms isolated caps on their summits. These mountains are sup- 
posed to be the remains of more ancient beds of lava, that have 
been deeply furrowed with valleys, by the same causes that have 
excavated valleys in other parts of the world.’ 


Such are the general geological features of the country, 
which Mr. Bakewell analyzes with much perspicuity and 
sagacity ; passing the respective Puys in review, and dilating 
on their structure and aspect. ‘The occurrence of bones, 
analagous to those of mammiferous animals, discovered in the 
gypsum of Montmartre, may throw some new light on the 
formation of the lime-stone of Gergovia: — but the length to 
which this article has already extended reminds us that we 
must no longer linger and muse on the slumbering volcanoes 
of Auvergne. 

The mountaineers about Clermont are very unlike French- 
men, speak a different language, and are supposed to derive 
their descent from the same race that resisted the progress of 
Cesar. Their lamps, water-pots, and other vessels, are of 
the Etruscan model, like those that have been extracted 
from the ruins of Herculaneum. Clermont, which stands in 
the fruitful plain of Limagni, contains 30,000 inhabitants: 
but it wants good water, and a sufficiency of fuel. The 
cathedral is a very handsome Gothic structure, built of the 
dark lava of Volvic, which is at once light and durable. At 
eight miles to the north, lies Riom, with a population of 
13,000 persons, and dull and sombre streets. It is the seat 
of several courts of justice, and of course the residence of 
many lawyers. Here, also, is a large prison, conducted on 
Howard’s plan; and, without the town, are charming walks, 
bordered with trees. 

Having accomplished the purpose of his visit to Auvergne, 
Mr. Bakewell proceeded by Moulins and Nevers to Paris, 
where his journal ceases. 

Among the pauce macula of these volumes, we have re- 
marked some grammatical slips; as each contain, their influ- 
ence and authority is, wages varies, the bottom are, &c.; and 
the frequent inaccurate orthography of foreign names, as 
Laggo Maggore, Reaumer, Aguille, Touissaint, &c. These 
blemishes, however, are most amply redeemed by the sub- 
stantial merits of the work, which greatly surpass those of our 
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common books of travels; not merely because the author’s 
track frequently lay through districts little known to his coun- 
trymen, but because also his remarks are generally the result 
of deliberate examination: for he usually contrived to reside 
some time in the neighbourhood of the objects which he de- 
scribes, and he calmly compares appearances with the sug- 
gestions of his previous reading, as well as with the observ- 
ations which he had occasion to collect in perambulating his 
own country. Trom his geological statements, the student 
may derive both useful and unexpected information; while 
the general reader, by being duly warned of their introduc- 
tion, may either give them a cursory glance, or omit them 
without prejudice to the other portions of the diary. 

The colored engravings are very pleasing, and _ highly 
creditable to the pencils of Mr. B. and his lady, who have 
jointly produced them. 
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Art. VII. The Slavery of the British West India Colonies de- 
lineated, as it exists both in Law and Practice, and compared 
with the Slavery of other Countries, ancient and modern. By 
James Stephen, Esq. Vol.I. Being a Delineation of the State 
in point of Law. $Svo. Boards. Butterworth and Son. 1824. 


T= appearance, at the present moment, of this laborious 
and complete treatise on the state of our colonial laws re- 
lating to slavery, must be regarded with great satisfaction by 
every person who is desirous of seeing the momentous ques- 

tion of gradual emancipation argued with candor and pro- 
priety. “An attempt to alter and improve a system of laws, 
the details of which are only partially understood, must neces- 
sarily be a hazardous experiment; and, therefore, when the 
country is called to support Parliament in carrying into effect 
the measures proposed by the abolitionists, it is highly proper 
that every individual should be able to make himself thor oughly 
acquainted with the state of things against which he raises his 
voice. Hitherto, little has been known relative to the actual 
system of our colonial laws as they affect the slave-population ; 
and public opinion has been formed rather on representations 
of the consequences of this system of laws than on any ex- 
position of the laws themselves, which indeed were only to 
be discovered among the almost inaccessible records of the 
colonial legislatures. Mr. Stephen has most ably supplied 
this deficiency; and we hasten to apply a portion of the very 
valuable information thus placed before us in support of that 
view of the subject of colonial slavery which we have already 
presented to our readers, and the accuracy of which the — 
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tional intelligence and arguments that we have heard have not 
induced us to distrust. 

It is but recently that the public have been told that the 
agitation of this question at home had produced the most 
alarming results in the colonies: a dangerous revolt of the 
Negroes took place at Demerara; and from Jamaica private 
letters announced that an universal massacre of the whites, 
during the Christmas holydays, was projected. After a con- 
siderable loss of life, however, on the part of the insurgents, 
in the field and on the gibbet *, tranquillity is restored; and 
the Negroes, convinced, we suppose, by the logic of musketry 
that no measures whatever are in contemplation for. their re- 
lief, have naturally returned to their usual labors. So per- 
verted, indeed, are the understandings of these unfortunate 
people, according to the representations of the colonists, that 
the mere report of a projected alleviation of their condition 
prompted them to measures calculated totally to defeat that 
object; although persons of ordinary minds may perhaps dis- 
cover the cause of this dreaded insubordination in the resist- 
ance of the colonists themselves to the advice of parliament. 
That a proposal to alleviate their sufferings should impel the 
slaves to rebellion may be believed by those who have a pre- 
dilection for the marvellous: but that such an effect should 
be produced by the refusal of their masters to entertain any 
such measures is tolerably intelligible. Not satisfied with 
alleging the mental inferiority of the Blacks, the opposers of 
emancipation would persuade us that those poor creatures are 
absolutely destitute of the common feelings of humanity; and 
that, while they treat the advances of a friend with violence 
and bloodshed, they welcome the lashes of a master with con- 
tentment and satisfaction. It is only common justice to the 
friends of emancipation, that this part of the subject should 
be placed in its true light. 

The great utility of a public discussion, respecting a ques- 
tion of this nature, is to elicit certain facts and conclusions in 
which both parties are agreed; or which, when asserted on 
the one side, are not sufficiently denied or refuted on the 
other: for the results thus attained furnish data on which the 
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* In considering the character of the late transactions in the 
West India islands, and the numerous executions, it is important 
to recollect that ‘ when a slave is condemned to death by the 
civil magistrate, he is, previous to his execution, appraised ; and 
the value, not exceeding a limited sum, is allowed and paid to the 


owner out of the treasury of the island.’ (See p. 322. of the volume 
before us.) 
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legislator may proceed with some degree of confidence. We 
shall, therefore, in the following pages, assisted by the inform- 
ation conveyed in the volume before us, enforce the argu- 
ments which we have before advanced; noticing, at the same 


time, the objections which we have heard urged by the friends 
of the colonists to the principle of those arguments. 


A primary position of the abolitionists is that an improve- 
ment in the moral and intellectual condition of the slave- 
population is a necessary preliminary step, and the propriety 
of such improvement is scarcely denied by their opponents ; 
though it is asserted by some that to give them knowlege is 
a dangerous experiment. ‘To give such persons knowledge 
is to give them power; and I am distrustful of almost any 
scheme which is to direct and govern the passions, those whirl- 
winds of half informed minds.”* This writer, then, is not 
distrustful of the ignorance which at present directs and go- 
verns their passions; for passions, whether the people be 
ignorant or informed, they must necessarily possess: he is 
only distrustful of those passions when guided by knowlege ; 
being fully convinced of the great truth that ignorance is a 
more safe and proper guide to our passions than knowlege. 
Perhaps our readers will agree with us that our first position 
is not overthrown by this novel style of reasoning. 

Let us suppose, then, that, as the abolitionists grant the im- 
practicability of an immediate emancipation, the colonists 
concede on their parts the propriety of preparing their slaves 
ultimately for the reception of their freedom, the principle of 
indemnity being at the same time admitted. The controversy, 
in such case, can exist only respecting the means. We al- 
luded, in a former article, to several measures which appeared 
to us desirable in this view; and to those measures, though 
susceptible of modification and improvement, (as we shall 
presently shew,) we have heard no substantial objections 
made. It will be remembered that the abolition of the driv- 
ing system, and of the punishment by the cart-whip, was 
mentioned as one of the earliest and most indispensable im- 
provements. At present, the use of the cart-whip is recognized 
by law in those meliorating acts which limit the number of 
lashes to be inflicted at one time, and for the same fault 
(Stephen, p. 48. note): but the necessity for altogether abolish- 
ing this shameful instrument of punishment, notwithstanding 
the limitation of lashes, sufficiently appears from an anecdote 


related by Mr. Stephen. 








* See “ A Letter addressed to the Liverpool Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, by a Member of that Society.” London, 
Underwood. 
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‘ A planter who valued himself on his humanity once pointed 
‘out to me a driver of his, then passing by, as a man whose strength 
of arm and adroitness in the use of his whip were more than come 
_ monly great, and who had also a cruel disposition. I once actually 
saw the fellow, said he, lay open the flank of a mule he was driv- 
ing, cutting fairly through its rough hide at a single stroke. He 
added, that he had punished him for it, and that it was his general 
injunction to him and the other drivers not to cut the Negroes in 
their whippings, under pain of being laid down and flogged them- 


selves.’ (P. 49.) | 


Although the use of the lash has been abolished in some 
portions of the colonies, in consequence of an intimation from 
government, in others it is still retained; and the only plea 
for the use of it is that fear of punishment is the sole motive 
which compels the slave to labor. ‘To this argument we are 
supplied with the following forcible answer: 


‘¢ No person, slave or free, will labour without a motive. The 
motive of the slave is at present the fear of punishment. Withdraw 
this and he will work no more than a brute animal. . * * * What 
then is the motive that, in withdrawing the whip, we must immedi- 
ately substitute in its place ? Undoubtedly one that shall act upon 
the mind of the slave as a perpetual stimulus to compel him to 
labour ; and this can be no other than the hope of being able by 
his exertions to attain to a situation where he may eventually rest 
from his fatigues, and dispose of his time by his own will, or in 
other words may become free. Give him then the power of 
purchasing his own freedom, and the opportunity of employment 
to obtain the means of effecting it. Short of this, all that can be 
offered to him is of no avail, but this includes in itself every thing 
desirable in human life — peace, health, domestic happiness, edu- 
cation, religion, respectability, and repose ; and however distant in 
the view, yet grant but the possibility of attainment, and not a 
moment of all the long interval will be lost,” * 


In order to insure to the slave the practicability of attain- 
ing his freedom, and thus to give him a motive for exertion 
and good conduct, some very considerable changes must be 
effected in the state of our colonial laws. In the first place, 
the power of legally acquiring and holding property ought to 
be conferred on them; for, at present, ‘ slaves have no legal 
right of property in things real or personal, and whatever 
property they acquire belongs in point of law to the master.’ + 





* «© An Address from the Liverpool Society for the Abolition 


of Slavery, &c.” Liverpool, 1824. 
+ Stephen, p.58. 61.; where a candid avowal is made that the 


master seldom, if ever, asserts this se The property of the slave, 
however, is in general very inconsiderable. 
Rry. Marcu, 1824. U We 
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‘We are unable to anticipate any objections on the part of the 
colonists to this proposition; since, as they themselves con- 
tend, the little peculium of the slaves is already secured to them 
by custom. — The next improvement, to which no reasonable 
opposition has been made, or as we apprehend can be offered, 
is to give the slave the power of purchasing his freedom at a 
fair valuation. In a former article, we referred to the Spanish 
law on this head, and we are now able to state it from the 
present volume more particularly. 


‘ Any slave who by his industry and economy has raised a 
sufficiency to purchase his manumission may demand his freedom 
from his master, on paying an equitable price; and if the master 
should prove unreasonable, the governor, on“the application of 
the slave, is to appoint two appraisers who are to fix the price.’ 
(P. 119. note.) 


It would be desirable, also, that another regulation from 
the Spanish code should be introduced; viz. that a slave who 
wishes to change his master, and can prevail on any other 
person to buy him by appraisement, may demand and compel 
such a transfer: but these measures must still be compa- 
ratively useless, if the slave has not an opportunity of work- 
ing out his freedom by his own industry. For this purpose, 
it has been proposed that the Negro should be allowed to pur- 
chase his liberty by ‘instalments, and to buy a day or half a 
day in the week from his master, as already practised in the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies. This is certainly a most 
important improvement on the plan of suffering the slave to 
buy himself, when he has accumulated the whole price of his 
freedom. 


‘* Thus, if we were to adopt the idea of Mr. Barham, who esti- 
mates the slave at 80/., and if we were to allow him to purchase his 
own freedom by half a day at a time or a twelfth part of his value, 
it is evident that for the sum of 61. 13s. 4d. he would obtain half a 
day at his own disposal, at which time he might either labour for 
himself in obtaining produce for the market, or engage himself by 
task-work for those who might have occasion for his services. — 
The plan once begun would proceed in an encreased ratio, and in 
a course of time proportioned to his exertions he would become 
his own master. If we suppose that by this process he should be 
enabled in each year to purchase half a day in each week, it would 
require twelve years to purchase his freedom ; at the end of which’ 
time it may reasonably be presumed he would have acquired such 
habits of industry as would induce him to continue his labours, 
and after having obtained his freedom to secure for himself the 
necessaries and even the conveniences of life.’ * 
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If, in addition to these privileges, it were declared by law 
that the children born in marriage after the father has begun 
to purchase his freedom, and whom he supports at his own 
expence, should likewise be free *, the foundations of the odious 
system of slavery would be fairly shaken. The friends of 
emancipation are accused of proposing precipitate measures ; 
— measures unjust in their principle and dangerous in their 
result: — but the above propositions surely are exempt from 
these charges. The slave who, by his own painful industry, 
has worked out his freedom, can never be called unfit for the 
reception of the blessing; nor can his master complain that 
he is robbed of his services, when he has received for them 
their full value. Still less can such changes be said to be pro- 
ductive of insubordination and rebellion, against which they 
would in fact furnish the most secure barrier. It is gratifying 
to find that, even in the most labored apologies for the pre- 
sent state of things in the colonies, no arguments or facts are 
advanced which militate against the justice or practicability of 
the above suggestions. + 

Concerning many others of the desired improvements, the 
West Indians and the friends of emancipation are directly at 
issue ; as with respect to the proposal that the slaves should 
be rendered glebe adscripti, or attached to the soil. Very 
So evils undoubtedly arise from the sale and removal of the 

egroes; a fact which is fully admitted by Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards, and of which most convincing evidence may be found 
in the present publication. (P. 62. to p.78.) It should be 
observed also that, in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
colonies, the slaves are attached to the soil, and cannot be 
seized or sold by creditors for the satisfaction of the debts of 
the owners (Stephen, p.69.); and yet we hear nothing of the 
inconveniences resulting from these regulations, which are so 
much apprehended by our own colonists. { With this regu- 
lation would cease the inter-colonial slave-trade, or transfer 
of the Negroes from island to island. 

On the subject of rejecting the evidence of the slaves in the 
courts of our colonies, nam curious matter is collected by 





* «¢ Address from the Liverpool Society,” &c. p. 14. 

+ The latest manifesto of the slave-proprietors, in which most 
of the current doctrines of the abolitionists are examined, is the 
‘‘ Report of a Committee of the Council of Barbadoes,” &c. Lond. 
W. Sior. 1824. 

t See Report of the Committee of the Council of Barbadoes, 
p-83., and Further Proceedings of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica relative to the Registry Bill, p. 36. 
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Mr. Stephen. In general, it is not under any positive enact- 
ment that the Negroes are not received as competent witnesses, 
but apparently under a misapprehension of the law on that 
head, and a long-continued usage arising out of that misa 
prehension. No authority is to be found in the English law 
which declares a slave to be an incompetent witness; on the 
contrary, as Mr. Stephen justly remarks, if we examine the 
old law, we shall find that the villein or bondsman was never 
excluded from giving his testimony in a court of justice, which 
he might do in some cases even though his lord was a party. 
The practice of refusing such evidence, unless authorized b 
particular enactment, must therefore be regarded as illegal ; 
and the colonists themselves appear at length to be struck with 
the glaring injustice of such a regulation, confessing that to 
admit their slaves as competent witnesses ‘‘ seems almost in- 
dispensable to the ends of justice and humanity.” * His Ma- 
jesty’s government has deemed it right to suggest the propriety 
of receiving slave-testimony ; and some of the colonies have 
in consequence expressed their willingness to extend this pri- 
vilege to the Negroes, under certain restrictions.t We hope 
shortly to see this measure secured by law. 

The evils which arise out of the present system are illus- 
trated by the following extract from the evidence of Drewry 
Ottley, Esq., Chief Justice of St. Vincent’s, 1791: 


' 46 Q,. Does any instance in point of fact occur to your re- 
collection, where, in an atrocious case, a person has escaped the 
punishment of the law, owing to negro-evidence not being taken ? 
‘© A. Yes: in October, 1798, a Negro-slave in Tobago was 
said, and universally believed, to have been stabbed by a white 
man (I believe the manager of the estate) in the presence of a 
number of other slaves. The Negro died upon the spot, and the 
white man was tried for the offence ; but for want of sufficient evi- 
dence, according to the usages and customs established and re- 
ceived in the courts of law in the West Indies, the man was 
acquitted. Another instance I can mention which happened in 
St. Vincent; a white man was strongly suspected of having shot 
his brother-in-law, and the fact was alleged by two or three slaves 
to haye been done in their presence ; and according to the best of 
my recollection the coroner’s inquest confirmed this suspicion by 
a verdict of wilful murder against this white man. At a court 
where I presided, he was tried for this offence; and though there 
scarcely remained a doubt with the jury of the man’s guilt, from 
the reports which had gone forth throughout the country before 


the time of his trial, he was nevertheless acquitted for want of 
sufficient evidence. 





* Report of the Committee of the Council of Barbadoes, p. 61. 
¢ Ibid. p. 62. 
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* Q. To what particular usages or customs do you more par- 
ticularly allude ? : 

“ 4, To the usage and custom of never receiving the evidence 
of any slaves against a white man.” 


In considering the present slave-code of our colonies, there 
is one subject to which we can scarcely advert without the use 
of language which would perhaps be better avoided. We 
allude to the system of judicial punishments which still exists 
in some of the islands; and which, though at present, we 
hope, disused, may possibly be revived on some future occa- 
sion. It appears, from the publication before us, that in 
several of the islands, and especially in Barbadoes, no acts 
have yet been passed prohibiting the practice of executing 
criminals in an unusual and barbarous manner; for. it seems 
that the constituted authorities claim the power, in cases of 
insurrection or other atrocious crimes, of inflicting what is 
called * an exemplary death.” The nature of these exemplary 
deaths is fully explained by Mr. Stephen (p. 309.), and gener- 
ally consisted in burning or gibbetting the offenders alive. 


‘ Insurrection’ (says the author) ‘is not the only crime for 
which an exemplary death has been inflicted at Barbadoes, nor is 
gibbetting alive, or what the agent called starving in a cage, the 
only mode of it. Forty years ago the author was in that island, 
and his stay did not exceed three days; yet he was present at a 
trial for murder, in the event of which two Negroes convicted of 
the offence were burnt alive. Ifthe murdered party had murdered 
them, his punishment would have been a 15l/. penalty.’ (P. 309.) . 


In Jamaica and Dominica, these atrocious powers have 
been abolished by the meliorating acts: but why are they 
suffered to have even a nominal existence in any part of the 
British dominions? During the late insurrection in Deme- 
rara, we know that many of the offenders were gibbetted. We 
will not deem it possible that they were gibbetted alive ! 

Hitherto, we have made use of Mr. Stephen’s labors only 
in illustration of what we conceive to be some of the most 
important points of the West Indian controversy: but we 
would gladly give some more connected idea of this highly 
valuable publication. Within the limits, however, to which 
we are compelled to confine ourselves, we find this almost im- 
possible ; and we can merely present a slight sketch of the 
manner in which the author has arranged his voluminous 
materials. In his first chapter, he examines the origin and 
authority of the Colonial Slave Laws; in general an inquiry 
of much interest, and which raises many doubts in the minds 
of the reader as to the legality of those colonial customs and 
usages on which the system of slavery is founded. The 
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second chapter relates to the persons subject to slavery; the 
third, to the legal nature and incidents of this condition, as 
they respect and constitute the relation between the slave and 
his master; and the fourth, as they respect its relations to 
persons of free condition in general, the master and his dele- 
gates excepted. In the fifth chapter, the legal nature and 
incidents of West India slavery in its relations to the police 
and civil government of the country are examined; and the 
sixth and last chapter treats of the state of slavery with 
respect to:its commencement and dissolution. In the course 
of these inquiries, the author illustrates his discussion with 
copious references to the slave-codes of other nations, antient 
and modern. ‘The account which he gives of the state of 
villeinage in England is more particularly useful, because that | 
institution is frequently cited by the colonists as affording an 
authority and justification for their own system: whereas, in 
fact, any analogy between the two is scarcely to be traced, so 
complete is their dissimilarity. Indeed, the condition of the 
slaves in our West Indian islands is almost as much beneath 
that of the antient villeins or bondsmen of England, as the 
liberties and privileges of the latter class were inferior to those 
of their masters. Though the quantity of curious inform- 
ation which is collected by Mr. Stephen, in illustration of 
his subject, undoubtedly renders his work so much the more 
interesting and the more valuable, yet it does not (we think) 
supersede the necessity of some brief and comprehensive 
exposé of the West Indian Slave-Code; in which the whole 
of the criminal and civil law, as they affect the slave-popula- 
tion, should be shortly but systematically exhibited. In the 
volume before us, it is — to discover the state of the law 
regarding an rticular offence, &c.; which would be easil 
attbeablaieed ina careful abridgment of its contents. F 

The question of the right existing in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to regulate the internal affairs of the Colonies, against 
which the latter so loudly protest, is not examined by Mr. 
Stephen in the body of his work, but is noticed by him in his 
preface, when speaking of the dissatisfaction expressed by the 
abolitionists on the subject of referring the measures pro- 
posed by them to the sole determination of the colonial le- 
gislatures. ‘These observations touch on so important a topic, 
that we deem it right to present them to our readers. 


‘ We were dissatisfied, indeed,’ (says Mr. Stephen,) ‘ with a 
new reference to the assemblies; and I challenge any fair man 
who attends to the facts I have generally adverted to here, and 
proved in the following work, to deny that we had abundant reason 
to be. so, We foresaw that it would prove a new Hogan or war- 
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ery in the West Indies; which would certainly produce new 
clamours and perhaps new mischief, but lead to no one useful re- 
sult, We regarded it as an unjustifiable delegation of duties which 
Parliament itself was bound to perform, We thought, and still 
think, that after experiments of thirty years’ duration, the dignity as 
well as justice of the supreme legislature was compromised by 
such a course; and that the most insulting as well as absurd of all 
unconstitutional pretensions, that of an exclusive right of internal 
legislation in the assemblies, was countenanced at least if not 
virtually admitted. That pretension indeed is one which Mr. 
Canning himself has repeatedly protested against, and certainly 
no British statesman or lawyer, or any rational man who has con- 
sidered the subject, will venture on this side of the Atlantic to de- 
fend it. It is a pretension which the potent North American 
colonies, now the United States,: never advanced, till they laid 
claim to independence itself; and which this country, in her most 
earnest efforts for a necessary conciliation with them, was so far 
from admitting, that she expressly reserved her opposite rights 
even in that very statute in which she abandoned the whole ori- 
ginal ground of quarrel —the practice of internal taxation; a 
statute to which, notwithstanding, the sugar-colonies have the 
confidence to appeal in support of their preposterous claims.’ 
(Preface, p. xxi.) 


Whatever may be the fate of the measures proposed by the 
abolitionists to Parliament, no doubt can be entertained of 
the benefits which have flowed from the agitation of this 
question : for improvements have been made, and are about to 
be made, in the slave-codes of the colonies, which must be 
principally attributed to these disscussions. In commenting on 
the address of the Governor of Barbadoes to the Legislature 
in 1818, the Committee of the Council appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the slaves in that island thus express 
themselves : 


‘* We must all acknowledge the propriety of his Lordship’s re- 
marks on our slave-code, and although some of the obnoxious 
clauses have been since repealed, much yet remains to be done ; 
other enactments, for giving more effectual protection to the slave 
against the cruelty or caprice of the master, are loudly called for 
by the change of sentiment and manners. We grant that this 
change has already done much for the cause of melioration ; but 
we must not suppose, because public opinion has preceded legis- 
lation in the march of reform, that it can supersede it; laws are 
required to govern bad men, who do not partake of the good feel- 
ings of the general society.” * 


Before we conclude, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
extraordinary irritation of feeling, and the disgraceful in- 


* Report of the Committee, &c. p. 57. 
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temperance of language, to which this controversy has given 
rise. It is a singular mode of winning over an adversary to 
tell him that he is a fool and a knave; and yet epithets harsh 
as these have been lavished on this occasion with great prodi- 
gay: What can be the object of this heat and violence? 

ertainly not to conciliate those to whom such language is ap- 
plied; nor will the disinterested spectator of the dispute be in 
the least degree more inclined to trust to the judgment of any 
man, ‘because he has evidently lost all ‘aaunn of his tem- 
per. When we meet with individual instances of the abomin- 
able outrages and cruelties which the system of slavery 
naturally occasions, we trust that we are not in any degree 
insensible to those feelings of strong indignation which such 
circumstances are calculated to excite: but, at the same time, 
we should regard ourselves as highly unjust, if, in arguing 
with the colonists as a body, we transferred to them collect- 
ively those sentiments of detestation and abhorrence to which 
the evils of the system and the vices of individuals give rise. 
It is, therefore, with some regret that we notice the tone of 
acerbity which occasionally marks the volume before us; and 
the absence of which would, we think, have rendered its pages 
at once more useful and more dignified. In justice to Mr. 
Stephen, however, it must be remembered, that he and the 
friends of the cause which he espouses have been sufficiently 
provoked by abuse from the other party ; and it must also be 
remarked that he appears to have avoided, with care, the in- 
troduction of all offensive personalities. Nevertheless, if the 
word fool is to be brought into use, we may add, “ Answer 
not a fool according to his folly.” 
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ArT. VIII. State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822. 8vo. 
pp. 380. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1823. 


|" appears that this work was composed at the Cape by ‘a 

Civil Servant of the Colony,’ whose long abode in South 
Africa has qualified him to describe minutely and correctly its 
present state, its public establishments, its commercial rela- 
tions, and the condition of its inhabitants. The manuscript 
was intrusted for publication here to Mr. H. T. Colebrooke; 
who, in more than one visit to the Cape of Good Hope, has 
had occasion to see so much of the country that he is able to 
testify the author’s accuracy as to facts: but, where the editor 
dissents from the author in the conclusions drawn from them, 
he has interposed critical animadversions in the form of anno- 
tations ; and he has enriched the work with an appendix, con- 
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taining various statistical documents and additional inform- 
ation. ‘The entire volume is eminently adapted for the 
instruction and use of the practical statesman: but it contains 
also enough of geographical, descriptive, and amusing matter 
to attract the attention of the general reader. Having con- 
nections of our own in the district described, we can from 
their correspondence corroborate in many things the equity 
and fidelity of the picture drawn. The country about the 
Cape has been over-praised ; the climate is unfavourable to 
security and regularity of production; the roads are bad; the 
havens are insecure; there is no water-carriage ; the oppor- 
tunities of commerce with the surrounding districts offer few 
facilities for barter ; and no projects of amelioration have been 
started which seem to promise any rapid or splendid evolution 
of prosperity. 

An engraved plan of Cape-Town and harbour is prefixed to 
the volume; and a mole is traced on the map, which is pro- 
posed to be constructed for the farther improvement of the 
harbour. A short introduction follows, which gives but an 
imperfect history of the colony, for it contents itself with 
observing that, in the year 1795, the Cape of Good Hope 
was captured by the British arms, under Sir James Craig; 
and that in May, 1797, Lord Macartney arrived there to take 
charge of the government, accompanied by his intelligent 
secretary Mr. Barrow. In 1808, Mr. Barrow published his 
Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, (see our xxxvth 
and xlvth volumes, ) which constitute the first detailed English 
account of the colony at the Cape; and which added much 
to science, but less to practical political economy, because 
they preceded the opportunity of stationary observation. 
This opportunity the author of the volume before us has 
enjoyed. He notices, as epochas greatly affecting the con-. 
dition of the colony, the abolition in 1808 of the slave-trade ; 
the acts of 1813, including the Cape within the charter of 
the East India Company, and lowering the duties on wine 
there produced; the cession in perpetuity of the colony by 
the King of the Netherlands in 1814; the detention of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte at St. Helena in 1815, which opened during 
several years’ a new source of demand for the productions of 
the district ; and, finally, the act of 1821, legalizing the Indian 
as well as other trade from the Cape to any port or place 
belonging to princes, states, and countries in amity with his 
Britannic Majesty. This last concession may ultimatel 
render the Cape a great emporium for the distribution of East 
India articles in South America. 
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The second chapter treats of the government, the courts 
of jurisprudence, the police and prisons, the bankrupt-laws, 
and the matrimonial court. Concerning the last, it is ob- 
served that divorces are readily granted for incompatibility of 
temper ; so that if a married couple have sailed for India, or 
elsewhere, and, having lived cf ed during this voyage, or 
even sixteen years afterward, (p. 26.) should discover that 
their tempers and inclinations are totally different, the wife 
hating all that the husband admires, and the husband abhorrin 
what the wife loves, —in such case, on their return to the 
Cape, they have only to address the matrimonial court, and 
to declare that ‘ a longer cohabitation must be attended with 
most serious consequences :” a threat which is so well under- 
stood, that a legal separation usually ensues. An odd specu- 
lation occurs to us in consequence of this statement. As 
marriages duly solemnized abroad, according to the laws of | 
any foreign colony of ours in which the parties happen to ’ 
reside, are deemed valid in English courts of justice, it should 
seem that divorces duly obtained abroad according to the 
laws of such foreign colony may also be recognized. If so, 
without the disgrace of adultery, the voluntary dissolution of an 
English marriage would be legally practicable by the parties 
undertaking a voyage to the Cape; and this new “ lover’s leap” 
might become an object of curiosity to several opulent couples, 
and occasion some illustrious visits to southern Africa, both 
from London and Calcutta. Why should Gretna-Green not 
have its antipodes in the other hemisphere ? 

The third chapter relates to the banks, the vendue-office, 
and the wine-taster. In speaking of the police concerning 
the growth and sale of wines, which seems too much to 
patronize regulation and restraint, it is observed that the 
wine-growers at the Cape have rather aimed at imitating the 
wines from Madeira than those from Oporto; whereas the 
sort of grape, and the method of mixture, employed in making 
red port, would probably furnish a beverage more acceptable 
in England. ‘There is a taste in Cape wine which has been 
compar red to the smell of a Negro’s flesh, but which is here 
ascribed to the clayey character of the soil itself 

Chapter iv. is allotted to the burgher-senate, the orphan- 
chamber, the printing-office, the religion and especially the 
registration of slaves, and the government slave-lodge. The 
burgher-senate is ill constituted; its vacancies are filled up 
from within; and in consequence it remains wholly Dutch, 
no one Englishman having yet been selected as a member, 
although this body levies heavy taxes, to which the English 
residents are contributors. Some plan of election by domi- 
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ciliated persons, whose rental surpasses a given amount, —in 
short, a representation nearly co-extensive with the right of 
taxation, — is recommended in substitution. 

In the section concerning religion, it is observed that a 
spirit of intolerance has lately arisen against sects whose form 
of worship differs from that of the Anglican church; and 
that, whereas formerly the baptisms performed in the Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic, and Catholic churches were recorded in 
the Cape-Gazette, they are now officially excluded. It is also 
observed that the Malays, who are supposed to amount to 
three thousand persons, carry on their devotion in rooms 
and halls fitted up for the purpose, and occasionally in the 
stone-quarries near the town. One of their Imams is a learned 
man, well versed in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues, and in 
the Koran, which he chants with taste and devotion. Mo- 
hammedism, it is added, makes great progress among the 
lower orders at the Cape, notwithstanding the rival industry 
of various Christian missionaries. Indeed, it seems that 
this religion is well adapted to the servile population of the 
tropics: for it is not merely the hereditary and traditional 
religion of the African Blacks, but it opposes no obstacle to 
those frequent divorces which the early decay of females in 
warm countries tends to render welcome to the husband; and 
which the frequent transfer of individual slaves to another 
plantation is calculated to make desirable to the slave-owner. 
Besides, it is a religion which enjoins and produces a strict 
sobriety ; whereas Christian slaves are found to be sottish, 
probably in consequence of the terrors of mind and gloomy 
apprehensions which are inculcated by the Methodists. Pro- 
bity and honesty accompany Mohammedism not less than 
Christianity ; and, — but this is an objection to the former, — 
the slave-owners and overseers are secretly not sorry to see 
the chastity of their young women undervalued, in order to 
profit by their complaisance, wherefore many owners en- 
courage Mohammedan teachers in preference to others. — A 
regular return is made from the different districts of the 
number of slaves, and they amount to thirty-four thousand. 
The author’s plan for the progressive abolition of slavery is 
to declare al] female slave-children, born after the year 1824, 
to be free at eighteen years of age; with the power in the 
owner to dispose of the’term by sale, as he now does of the 
slave for life. On this truly momentous subject, let us hear 
this writer, who has many original views: 


‘ Of all the colonies belonging to England, there is not one 
where (what may be called) an experiment of emancipation could 
be so safely made as at the Cape of Good Hope. 


‘ There 
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‘ There are no indigo, coffee, cotton, or sugar plantations to be 
made desolate by labour suddenly withdrawn. It would be a 
comfort to humanity to view the extinction of slavery, even at a 
distance. Those who have leisure and talents for the subject may 
consider the degree of danger which could arise from declaring 
all female slave-children born after January, 1824, to be free at 
eighteen, with the power in the owner to dispose of the term by 
sale, as he now does of the slave for life ; that on the children’s 
attainment of five years of age, one hundred rix-dollars should be 
paid by government to the owner, as a remuneration for the past 
support ; the future service till eighteen, an age when they will be 
able to take care of themselves, being considered as sufficient for 
the remainder. To accomplish this, slavery may for once become 
the means of freedom, as an annual tax of two rix-dollars on male 
slaves, and one rix-dollar on women and children, would form an 
adequate fund for the purpose. 

The number of female slave-children born in 1820 amounts 
to 504; and so small a number of female infants, greatly to be 
reduced by death, declared at their birth to be free at eighteen 
years of age, could not be felt. Tedious and prolonged as the 
process would be, such is the revolution of time, that in a distant 
period all women would be free; and as free mothers bring forth 
free children, slavery would expire in a gradual, imperceptible 
manner, without violence or pecuniary distress to individuals. — It 
must not, however, be disguised that the mere making these girls 
free will not be sufficient without affording also the means of reli- 
gious instruction. Without that, it may be feared they would fall 
into habits more loose from the circumstance of being unrestrained, 
as well as uninstructed. There must be religious principles; but 
surely the establishment of public schools by government, enforc- 
ing daily attendance for a certain number of hours, would not be 
difficult. 

‘ It is desirable, that those who have leisure and inclination 
should trace out and enlarge on this or on some better plan, in its 
consequences so important to humanity. To what is here offered, 
there may be doubtless many objections. One prominent one is 
the apparent injustice of excluding the males at eighteen years 
from emancipation during the first period, and bestowing it only 
on females; but the intention is, that these girls should be the 
(stirps) root of emancipation, and from them is to spring the free- 
dom of the slave posterity. 

‘ The entire system is such a mountain of injustice and misery, 
that it may be necessary to submit to the temporary addition of 
one particle more, in order that good may follow (objectionable as 
is the principle) in such a case as the final abolition of slavery.’ . 


It is much to be lamented that, when the first charters 
were granted to the West India planters, no provision was 
made that all persons of color should be born free, reversing the 
maxim of the civil law, partus sequitur VENTREM. ‘The gene- 
rosity of the amorous affections would have accepted the 
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condition, and have co-operated with that humane policy 
‘ which aspires to increase the numbers of the free. — There 
should be no future impediment to the establishment of dis- 
tilleries and sugar-refineries in the colonies. A class of arti- 
zans necessarily founds a system of hired labor; because 
inequality of skill is so very unequally paid among them. 
The refluence of supernumerary artisans on the country was 
in Europe the means of abolishing vassalage: for the vassals 
were withdrawn for military service, and their places were 
supplied by a free but less martial population. Some such 
series of steps as removed the traces of feudal servitude in 
the old world might be retrodden in the new, with a similar 
useful result. Be it observed, however, that the institution 
of parochial poor-laws ought to precede the emancipation of 
the Negroes. At present, the aged and decrepid slave has a 
right of relief from the plantation or glebe to which he is 
ascribed: but the free Negro would have no resource in ad- 
versity if poor-laws were not first enacted, and would be re- 
duced to the more unfortunate condition of the Irish free 
man. On another grievance, which requires and admits im- 
mediate redress, we will adopt the words of Mr. Bolingbroke 
in his Statistical Account of Demerara: 

‘* An important and a grievous regulation is the non-admission 
of servile evidence in the courts of justice. Why should not 
Negroes be heard against Whites as well as Whites against Ne- 
groes ? Veracity is indeed not a conspicuous virtue of the Blacks. 
They usually make you put a question twice, in order to gain time 
for framing an answer such as they wish to give; they hold it no 
obligation to answer truly. Still their testimony should be heard, 
and compared with circumstances, and with other evidence, until 
it is duly sifted, and appreciated at its probable worth. I am con- 
vinced it would be a useful reform in the jurisprudence of the 
colonies, to confer on all the shades of complexion an equality of 
criminal rights.” * 

In some parts of the West Indies, the right of inheritance 
enjoyed by Mulattoes is limited to two thousand pounds cur- 
rency: but no such unjust restriction disgraces the Dutch 
code at the Cape. 

In the fifth chapter, the author specifies the inland-customs, 
the system of inspection over government-lands, the nature of 
the receiver general’s and of the colonial paymaster’s office, 
the stamp and post offices, and describes Simon’s Town and 
Graham’s Town: it is also illustrated by a map of the recently 
settled district near the mouth of the Great Fish River. Some 
information corrective of Mr. Barrow’s statements is given 
about Simon’s Bay. 


—,, 





* See this subject farther discussed in our preceding article. 
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Chapter vi. comments on the agriculture, the vineyards, 
the fisheries, the produce, the commerce, and the customs of 
the settlement, and describes the port-office, and that of the 
wharf-master. The Cape sheep is preferred for culinary pur- 
poses, but the wool is of no value. Merino rams have been 
introduced, and seem suited to the climate: their wool sells 
on the spot at two shillings per pound. It is lamented that a 
duty of sixpence per pound is levied in Great Britain on this 
wool, which would else supersede that of Spain. 


The following paragraph delineates in a lively manner some 
peculiarities of rustic economy : 


‘ The number of horses is very considerable. The original 
Cape pony, (for few are above thirteen hands and a half,) in whose 
breed there is Spanish blood, is a most extraordinary animal, car- 
rying his rider through sands and over hills, without other rest 
than for an hour or two, at the public halting-places, called the 
Uitspan, where he rolls in the dust, and refreshes himself with a 
scanty bite of such grass and herbs as are there produced, and b 
drinking water which very frequently is brackish. These animals 
pace about four miles an hour throughout the whole day, but if 
pressed beyond their usual rate, they give way. The original 
draft horses are of rather a larger size, and eight of them will, in 
like manner, draw the pleasure and draft waggon of the country, 
which is the general and only convenient way of travelling through 
the peninsula and Overberg, in the distant drostdys. These wag- 
gons have canvass tilts over them, to defend the traveller from the 
sun in summer, and from the rain and cold in winter. Where the 
mountains are too high, or the sands too heavy for horses, the 
travelling waggons are drawn by oxen; and in distant journeys, 
oxen are chiefly used, as grass or bushes are found every where, 
on which they can feed and work ; whilst horses require barley 
and chaff, or oats, when they rest at night, and those are not 
always to be had. A slave or Hottentot leads the oxen, but in 
the horse-waggon one man holds the reins and drives by them ; 
and the boer, the chief coachman, coerces the horses with an im- 
mense whip, with which he performs his part. A masterly manage- 
ment of the whip is the pride of a boer. He commences as soon 
as he can hold one, and such is his accurate aim, that a dexterous 
driver can kill a bird on the ground whilst in the act of passing 
with his waggon, if it be within reach of the whip, which is long 
enough to strike the leaders on any part to which it may be requi- 
site to apply it. The Four-in-hand Club must not assume to 
itself the least precedency. They are comparatively children in 
the profession, and would shrink before the boer, who, in an 
instant, getting his eight-in-hand into quick time, twists them, un- 
assisted by the collateral aids of bearing-up reins, round and 
round in various directions, vying each with the other in address 
and dexterity, and displaying their well-painted waggons and 
spirited horses. This takes place on a Sunday, after service, on 
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‘the space before the door of the drostdy church, which is the 
arena for exhibiting all the powers of complete coachmanship and 
well dressed horses. 

‘ The boer puts his team into a gallop just before he reaches the 
first rise of a hill, and continues it half way up, if the hill be long ; 
or if it be of moderate length, the whole way ; and considers the 
velocity given to the team to be a relief to the weight. As soon 
as a team of spirited horses see the rise of a hill they are to 
ascend, they start off at a pace and with a force not to be checked 
by a driver of a puny breed. In truth, nothing would surprise an 
English coachman more, than the sight and action of the pleasure- 
waggon of a boer, with its usual appointments in horses and driver.’ 


Apricots, peaches, pears, and apples, are sun-dried to great 
perfection at the Cape, and preserve their taste until the next 
season. — If the duty on dried fruits were lowered in Eng- 
land, these articles would form a feature of almost every des- 
sert;— and raisins, figs, prunes of all kinds, and even 
cherries, might become far more important objects of export- 
ation. ‘That measure is bad policy among us which checks 
the consumption of unmanufactured foreign produce ; because 
the rate of exchange is most favorable to barter, to return- 
freights, and to reciprocal increase of demand, where exports 
and imports most nearly counterbalance each other. 

The seventh chapter is financial; accurate, no doubt, but 
dull. — On the society of Cape-‘Town, the author thus dilates 
in the eighth chapter: 


‘ The society of Cape-Town is composed of various materials. — 
Divines of different tenets, medical men with and without diplo- 
mas, civil servants of the various departments, naval and military 
officers, Cape-Dutch advocates, Cape-Dutch inhabitants, and civil 
and military servants of the East India Company, form the aggre- 
gate of the list. Upon the English part of the society, it is unne- 
cessary to dilate. An Englishman, from the Orkneys to New 
South Wales, is the same unbending creature. He accommodates 
himself, with difficulty, to the manners of other countries; and 
nothing can be right or proper, that is not English, and to which ' 
he is unaccustomed. The Scotch and Irish mix more readily and 
sensibly with the members of a foreign society, and are more 
easily reconciled to its customs. In considering this subject, the 
death of one, who once filled so large a space in this colony, sor- 
rowfully presents itself to memory — Henry Alexander, colonial 
secretary, a man of the most excentric manners, possessing exten- 
sive benevolence of heart, accompanied by the highest endow- 
ments of the head. There was neither art nor science of which he 
had not acquired some knowledge, and in many he was eminently 
skilled. His powers of reasoning were strong, impressive, and over- 
coming, for he had the taste, sense, and learning of former ages to 
bring to his aid in argument, (in which he delighted,) and his me- 
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-mory was so perfect, that he could at once command all that. he 


had ever heard or read. Fond of domestic happiness, and of com- 
pany, he lived in the canstant interchange of good offices and 
bivilities with the most respectable English and Cape-Dutch fami- 
lies ;- and feeling a kind disposition towards all men of character, 
and seeking information wherever it could be found, individuall 
he associated with those of every rank and station of life; ardent, 
social, liberal, kind and courteous, such was the man whom the 
Cape deplores. ) 
‘ The Indian visitors exceed every other single class in number, 


_as much as they surpass in talent. The institution of a college in 
Calcutta, and the more modern one of Haileybury, in both of 


which these gentlemen kept their terms, and attended the lectures 
of professors, and their subsequent examination in classics and 
mathematics, force on them, however idly disposed, a distinguished 


‘education. The climate of India, and the necessity of avoiding 


the sun, compel a continuation of literary pursuits. After his 
arrival in India, a writer, unless he be a mere trifler, advances. by 
gradual steps into situations of trust and importance. In a few 
years, the collection of the revenue, the government of a district, 
or some other important object, is committed to his care. His 
thoughts become engaged on weighty concerns ; his understand- 
ing is exercised, and the energies of his mind are called forth; 
and when he visits the Cape, he brings with him larger intellectual 
means of contributing to social intercourse than most other men 
possess. 

‘ The Indian visitors are accused of selfish feelings; but where 
is the instance in which they do not subscribe to the general 
amusements of the place? or, where is the individual distress to 
which they do not generously contribute ? On a decay of health, 
the Indians usually resort to the Cape, before they are reduced to 
the absolute necessity of abandoning their post and going to 
Europe. Many dreadful victims to Indian sun are seen here ; for 
hope strengthened by interest beguiles men to remain in India too 
long, when, by an earlier arrival, this health-giving climate might 
have worked a cure. The majority of invalids, under that best of 
physicians air and exercise, soon regain strength and vigour suffi- 
cient to partake of the sports of the field, and occasionally to 
_ the brush at the end of the fox-chase. These gentlemen are 

aily fixtures in the circle of the society door. Men who have 
been so much confined within the house are excusable for keeping 
out of it when they have the opportunity ; and the judge and ma- 

istrate, who daily, when at his station, sits from morning to even- 
ing, hearing causes in ager | has a claim to the indulgence of 
complete idleness — it is the fallow-field of the body and mind. 
In coming to the Cape for health, a civil servant loses one-third of 
his salary ; if he remains lingering for any period, and ultimately 
dies, the whole of his arrears is forfeited. 

‘ The government-garden, called in the Dutch time the Com- 
pany’s Garden, occupies a space from the top of the heeregracht 
to the road which leads to the Table-Mountain, and on the right 
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to the Kloof. The centre walk, which is wide and of the 3. 09 
of about one mile, is carried through an avenue of spreading oaks, 
beautifully green in the spring months of August and September. 
At that season, although the sun be bright, the air is cool and 
elastic, and the blossoms, bulbs, and flowers, delight the eye. 
Upon Sunday, when the military bands continue to play their most 
lively tunes and airs, it would seem to be fairy land, were it not 
that the moving figures are mostly of a colour not described to be 
that of a fairy. 

‘ The scene is interesting, and the walk fashionable, and there 
is a pleasurable feeling and freshness in the spring atmosphere of 
this delicious climate, indescribable to a stranger. One part of 
this garden was, in the Dutch time, reserved for curious plants, 
bulbs, and shrubs, interesting to the botanist ; and in another part, 
vegetables were grown for the supply of the Batavian ships refresh- 
ing at this port on their passage. The whole has now merged 
into a private garden for the Governor, and the public is excluded 
from every part except the grand walk. A menagerie, the inte- 
resting appendage of eastern power and magnificence, still remains ; 
but the spirit is gone; for there are only two or three lions, a Ben- 
gal tiger, and the panther and hyzena of the Cape. It is to be 
regretted that this establishment has been suffered to fall into 
insignificance. There is an interest and feeling peculiar to itself 
in the view of a well stocked menagerie, which is the triumph of 
man over the tyrants of the air and of the forest. There was a 
tolerable good collection of living and dead animals and birds in 
the museum of Mr. Villete, a naturalist of the Cape: but they were 
lately purchased by the commander of the Fairlie, and shipped for 
London, where they will be an acceptable object to the curious. 
Some of the stuffed antelopes are rare, and of great beauty. The 
government-house is situated about half-way up the garden, and 
is built in the Dutch style, with its portico and fountains (jets 
d’eau). It is cool in the spring, and not inconvenient for the pur- 
poses of state, or for the necessary parade and arrangements of a 
public day. But the vicinity of Table-Mountain, and the reflec- 
tion from that immense mass of stone, throws upon this house in 
summer, as it does throughout Cape-Town, a burning heat by day, 
from which none recover until the cool and early hours of the next 
morning.’ — 

‘ The Cape races, which take place in September and April, 
cause considerable interest, and furnish a strong attraction. Many 
of the best bred horses had been sent to Mauritius and India in 
1821, and the sport slackened ; but the increase of young produce 
this year, from English horses, caused a greater interest. The 
boers, who are the chief breeders, join eagerly in racing; and:‘two 
of the principal ones offered a purse of 400 rix-dollars to be run’ 
for by produce of their réspective studs. __ a 

‘ The Indian gentlemen aré a great support to the races; and 
have proved, by success, their title to be considered good: judges 
of the probable speed of an untried racer. An extraordinary’ 
custom prevails here of an owner entering his horses in an assumed 
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name. If it be a disgrace to a gentleman to be the acknowledged 
proprietor of a race-horse, he ought to abstain, and not have any 
concern in the transaction. The disguise of an unknown name 
excites curiosity; and the real one is soon discovered.— The 
ostrich puts its head behind a bush, and fancies itself concealed. 
The Olympic games were attended by all that was great and glo- 
rious ; and, to be victor in the chariot-race, for in that way the 
horses were then trained, increased the pride, and added to the 
fame and glory, of a king and anhero. Alcibiades, who, besides 
being the bravest general, was the finest gentleman of his day in 
Athens, and in all Greece, sent seven chariots to the Olympic 
games, and gained the first, second, and third prizes ; but so dif- 
terently did he reason, that the valued part of the prize was the 
name of Alcibiades, published through all Greece, as the victor, 
and proclaimed aloud by a herald. 

‘ It is on the race-course that the display of pleasure-waggons, 
carriages, and horses takes place ; for what is dispersed at other 
seasons is there collected; and it would surprise a stranger to see, 
at the point of South Africa, so many fashionable curricles, 
chariots, barouches with four horses, landaus, tilburies, and den- 
nets. It is true, that the greater part of the merchants’ horses 
were working in a waggon the day before, and will do so the day 
after the race, when their owners return to the duties of their 
shops and stores. No part of the inhabitants makes a greater dis- 
play than the lawyers. The leading advocates of the day sport 
barouches and four, on which they drive, or are driven, reminding 
the beholder of the fifth chapter of the second book of Kings, 
verse 9. The next in rank are content with a curricle; and the 
notary follows in a solitary gig. Physic also asserts her claim of 
distinction. The physician in his chariot with four greys, the sur- 
geon in his barouche or tilbury, and the apothecary on his hack, 
passing the town burial-ground with an averted eye, hasten to the 
spot. It is a joyous scene —all are busy; and during the race- 
week care seems to be given to the winds. The Saturday after 
the race is pay-day ; when some experience the pangs of a chan- 
cellor of exchequer, in his labour to find ways and means to meet 
the supply wanted. 

‘ The races have been the principal cause of improvement of 
the Cape horse; the boers now, possessing high-bred English 
stallions, feel great satisfaction at the first victory of a.colt from 
their stud. The Cape mares are small ; but as their size and shape 
will be increased, both by import, and by the young mares now 
growing up from English stallions, they will be a race of .horses 
equal to any in Europe, in the course of a few years.’ 


There are * private theatricals” and a passable theatre at 
Cape-Town: but no regular company of European actors per- 
form there, either in Dutch or English. For the sake of 


diffusing our language, it might be worth the Governor’s while 
to endow an English theatre. 


| Chapters 
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Chapters ix. x. and xi. relate to settlers, to their loca- 
tion, and to the condition:of the emigrants: these sections 
are chiefly interesting to those who project removal, but inci- 
dentally they betray some want of providence in the ruling 
powers. An appendix of state-papers, and notes by the 
editor, are subjoined, which are curious and valuable. The 
whole account, indeed, cannot but contribute to facilitate at 
home a wiser superintendence of the colony, and thus to be- 
stow on the Cape an increase of prosperity and happiness. 
As man learns by blundering, the publicity of his errors is 


the speediest cure for his faults, and the surest pledge of his 
reformation. 





Art. IX. Lectures on the Elemenis of Botany. PartI. Con- 
taining the Descriptive Anatomy of those Organs, on which the 
Growth and Preservation of the Vegetable depend. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, 
~ &c. Vol.I. 8vo. pp. 730. 1/.8s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


TH leading facts relative to the economy of the vegetable 

system: have been- so ably discussed by Grew, Malpighi, 
Du Hamel, Bonnet, Sennebier,. Mirbel, Keith, and others, 
that some apology may be expected for the appearance of the 
present volume, and the author is prepared to offer it. 
Having, he says, accidentally met with a manuscript-copy of 
his Lectures, exposed for sale, and being apprehensive that his 
statements might be circulated in a mutilated or distorted 
form, he resolved to prepare them for the press. During the 
revision of his notes, the subject gradually opened before 
him, and new thoughts and trains of reasoning were repeat- 
edly suggested ; insomuch that little besides the name and the 
arrangement of the original course of instruction remained. 
He likewise apprizes his readers that,. in the prosecution of 
his task, he had often to encounter those interruptions and 
anxieties which are inseparable from extensive professional 
occupation, but he shrinks not from the tribunal of fair and 
candid criticism. ‘That tribunal, indeed, will scarcely with- 
hold its favorable award from this portion of his labors, 
which is neither a mere compilation nor a crude assemblage 
of affected novelties, but a patient review of the subject; ap- 
parently prompted by an honest desire to ascertain the truth, 
and to treat with respect those from whose opinions he hap- 
pens to dissent. The explanatory plates, which are prefixed 
to, and copiously interspersed in, the body of the text, might 
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on various occasions have been more neatly executed, but 
most of them sufficiently serve the purposes of illustration. 

On. the many points in which the author concurs with other 
eminent. phytologists, we forbear to touch; both because, in 
the midst of the multifarious claims which press on our.notice, 
we are desirous. of avoiding a repetition of former reports, 
and because our readers would be little edified with the fre- 
quent recurrence of definitions and references to plates: but we 
may be allowed to advert to a few of those particulars in which 
the present writer has. reckoned it incumbent on him to assert 
his own sentiments, which he seldom does on light or trivial 
grounds. We may premise, also, that the volume consists of 
eleven lectures; and that the heads of the principal topics are, 
the rise and progress of botany, its usefulness and the method 
of studying it, the plan of the course, the definition of a 
plant, general view of the vegetable functions, composition of 
the vegetable structure, vegetable organization, the root, soils, 
and manures, medicinal and dietetical properties of roots, the 
stem, its organization and anatomy, branches, leaves, and 
their constitution, and appendages of the stem and leaves. 

In his acute attempts to trace the lines of discrimination be- 
tween the vegetable and animal kingdom, Dr. Thomson justl 
demurs to the unqualified assertion of Mirbel, that plants 
possess the exclusive property of deriving nourishment from 
inorganic matter. 


- © This remark,’ he says, ‘ is, certainly, exceedingly ingenious 
and plausible; but it contains an assumption which cannot be 
admitted to the extent required ; for, if by inorganic matter is to 
be understood simple earths and salts, which do not form parts of 
decaying. organized bodies, the observation is not just ; nor can 
we allow that airs are taken in as food by plants. What soil can 
be.found composed of simple earths devoid of animal and vegetable 
matter in which plants-will grow? And it is well known that the 
presence of a large quantity of salts, even of those kinds which, in 
small quantities, promote vegetation, is more likely to kill plants 
than to serve as nourishment to them. A plant, it.is true, may be 
reared ii pure-water, or in- pure powdered flints moistened: with 
water; but in this:case the: water is the support of the vegetable ; 
and we-know that many animals, the Infusoria,. for instance,. are 
nourished and supported apparently in water alone. As this fluid 
is the universal solvent, whatever it contains in solution may be 
taken up by the vegetable vessels; and the experiments of Sir 
Humphrey Davy have proved that even distilled water may con- 
tain both saline and metallic impregnations ; hence we can con- 
ceive from what source the alkalies, salts,.metallic oxides, and 
earths, even silex, which are found in vegetables, have been de- 
rived ; but that these are directly taken in. as nourishment: by 
plants-is,not more likely, than that lime, which forms so large 
- portion 
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portion of the animal structure, is, in its uncombined state, the 
food of animals. Salts serve to stimulate plants, and, by exciti 
the action of their irritable fibres, promote their health an 
growth ; part of them are taken up along with the soluble vege- 
table matter contained in the soil, and disposed of in the economy 
of the plant, either in the simple state in which they were ab- 
sorbed, or forming new compounds, generally neutral salts; and 
this is regulated by the peculiar nature of the plant, independent 
of any properties of the soil in which it grows. The same effect 
is produced on animals, by the saline matters taken into their 
stomachs along with their food. Some of the lower animals, as 
earth-worms and other species of the vermes, feed on vegetable 
and animal matters which have undergone decomposition, and 
returned to that state in which they are generally found in soils. 
Vegetables, therefore, in common with these animals, although 
certainly in a more striking manner, have the power of recom- 
bining and assimilating into organized bodies those materials which 
the loss of vitality had allowed to be separated by the chemical 
affinities of their constituents, or to be decomposed, but are in- 
capable of transforming matter, which has never formed any part 
of organized bodies, into their own living organized substance. 
If these observations be just, the remark of M. Mirbel cannot 
serve as the means of distinguishing animals from vegetables; or 
of forming a correct definition of a plant.’ 


We think that the author is equally successful in combating 
the Linnéan doctrine, which assigns to each species of plant 
the precise description of food that suits it, and no other; for 
such as are raised in distilled water, or in pounded flints, still 
secrete their appropriate juices, characterized by their baneful 
or noxious qualities: a fact which is more correctly referable 
to the agency of the vital principle than to any exercise of 
volition. Again, he clearly shews that Mirbel and others 
have too often confounded the proper juice of plants with 
their secretions: the latter, no doubt, proceed from the for- 
mer: but they undergo much elaboration, and are probably 
effected by means of glands, so that we may meet with both 
essential and aromatic oils in some parts of the same plant, 
and with mucilage, resin, tannin, alkalis, acids, &c. in other 
parts. , 

As a striking instance of the propagation of a truly natural 
layer, we are referred to the Banyan, or Ficus Indica. From 
the branches of this tree, ‘ fibres are thrown out, which hang 
suspended like icicles, and grow thicker as they reach the sur+ 
face of the ground, into which they strike root and become 
trunks, the branches of which root again in the same manner ; 
and this progression of increase is continued until the ground 
is covered to a prodigious extent with an umbrageous laby- 
rinth or grove, formed from 9 original trunk, iinpenetrable 
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to the sun-beams.* One of these trees, called Cubber Burr, 
situated on an island in the river Nerbedda,.exceeded 2000 
feet in.the circumference of its shade; and in 1787 had 350 
trunks. Religious festivals were held under its luxuriant 
canopy, which was capable of affording shelter from the solar 
heat to 7000 persons.’ 

The considerate observations on soils and manures, and on 
the growth of the annual and concentric zones of wood, 
which are manifested in the transvere sections of some trees 
and shrubs, will amply reward the trouble of perusal. After 
having exposed the various opinions concerning the peculiar 
functions of the pith, Dr. T. concludes, with much plausi- 
bility, that this organ is destined, in the first instance, * to af- 
ford the surface necessary for the formation of the first layer 
of wood; and, 2dly, to give a degree of firmness to the succu- 
lent stem and recent shoot, which they would not otherwise 
possess, before the bark and alburnum acquire sufficient con- 
sistence for that purpose.’ — His views of the important pro- 
cess of budding, too, appear to accord better with the facts 
observed than the conflicting statements of some of our most 
distinguished phytologists. Without minutely discussing his 
reasoning on this interesting topic, we may give a summary of 
its results in his own words. 


‘ 1. That every branch originates in a bud or germ. 2. That 
every bud or germ is a distinct isolated individual, the lateral 
progeny of the plant, and generated at the first development of 
the stem or branch on which it appears; but, after some time, 
increasing by its own organic powers it forms a branch, and be- 
comes a part of the tree or shrub which has produced it. 3. That 
every adventitious bud, or bud appearing at any after period, 
originates in a germ generated at the development of the stem or 
branch on which it appears, although it has hitherto remained 
latent. 4. That every latent germ is annually carried forward, in 
a horizontal direction, through every concentric zone of wood, 
intermediate to the medulla and the surface on which it will sprout 
into a branch ;. leaving behind it a substance of a peculiar struc- 
ture, somewhat resembling a white cord penetrating the ligneous 
zones, by which its progress can be traced. 5. That every 
branch when fully developed, displays the same structure as the 
stem.’ 


In opposition to Bonnet, and others, the author has been 
induced to believe that the cuticular apertures of the leaves of 
plants are respiratory organs; for he argues that they are 





_ © ® Pagodas are generally built in the neighbourhood of these 
trees; and under their friendly shades the Brahmins and devotees 
perform their religious rites.’ ie ees 
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never seen’ on leaves which are not exposed to the air; and 
that, in those cases in which leaves are wanting, analogous 
pores are present on the stem. — Dissatisfied, likewise, with 
the causes which have been assigned for the opening and 
closing of the pitcher in Nepenthes, he is disposed to think 
that the heavy evening dews are the remote cause of the 
opening of the lid; and that the rising and falling of the latter 
are entirely mechanical, and dependant on the hydroscopic 
motions of the ring which forms the lip of the vessel. 


‘ With regard to the fluid found in these vegetable pitchers, 
the most probable opinion is, that it is obtained from the atmo- 
sphere, and is intended for the nourishment of the plant; for we 
can scarcely suppose that so large a quantity of moisture can be 
thrown out as an excretion, in a plant growing in the dry sterile 
situations where Nepenthes is found, and for the sole purpose of 
drowning a few insects. Rumphius indeed observes, that the insects 
which crawl into the pitcher all die, ‘‘ except a small sguala or 
shrimp, with a gibbous back, sometimes met with, which lives 
there ;” but it does not appear that putrefaction goes on in these 
pitchers, and the constant renewal of the water is, certainly, not 
favourable to this process.’ 


As a literary production, the present volume is. somewhat 
deficient in correctness and sprightliness of style: but, as it 
contains much useful information, we trust that its reception 
may be such that it will stimulate the author to persevere in 
the prosecution of his design. 





Art. X. Picturesque Tour through the Oberland, in the Canton 
of Berne, in Switzerland. Illustrated by Seventeen Coloured 
Engravings, and a Map shewing the principal Mountains and 
Glaciers. Imperial 8vo. pp. 120, 1/. 8s. Boards. Ackermann. 
1823. 

Ts" is certainly an elegant publication: the engravings 

are very pleasingly colored, to exhibit the entire effect of 
nature; and the letter-press, which is full and satisfactory, 
will be found exceedingly useful to the tourist, as it gives him 
the distances from place to place, the best mode of travelling, 
and the ordinary expences, &c. It also points out to him 
not only the best course, and such occasional deviations as it 
is desirable to take, but directs his attention to the most 
striking objects of nature and art. As Swisserland may be de- 
nominated an epitome of Europe in the beauties and sublimi- 
ties of nature, so the Oberland is pronounced to be an epitome 
of Swisserland; in visiting which the traveller will find, within 

a small compass, all that is calculated to gratify, to delight, 

and to astonish. It is no slight recommendation, moreover, 
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of this excursion to the High Alps, that there is no other 
which can be performed with more convenience and less 
fatigue ; for the tourist may proceed to the very foot of the 
glaciers of Grindelwald in a carriage; and, when he has tra- 
versed the route pointed out, he will not quit the Cantons 
(says the writer) without having enjoyed some of the most 
enchanting as well as the most aweful scenes which nature 
there presents to the contemplative eye. 

The traveller who sets out on his tour of the Oberland, 
from Berne, may easily procure in that city all that is requi- 
site for his journey: but different persons will, of course, 
take more or less time, according to circumstances. Those 
who have nothing to consult but their own convenience may 
devote three or four weeks to the excursion, without finding 
any want of interesting objects to engage their attention: but 
it may be very well effected in a fortnight. June, July, and 
August are the best months for the excursion: but, as June is 
too often rainy, the latter months are preferable. — Young 
travellers, with ardent imaginations and romantic feelings, are 
exceedingly prone to run into rhapsody and bombast in their 
descriptions of mountain-scenery: like the air which they 
breathe on these high summits, their thoughts are rarefied ; 
and the common weight of language is an incumbrance to 
them. The effects of the oxygen, which they inhaled at an . 
elevation of ten or twelve thousand feet, seem to remain even 
after their descent into the valley; for they are apt to talk 
wildly, and of unearthly visions which they beheld in these 
aérial regions. 

A work like the present is essentially descriptive, and pure 
description is perhaps one of the most difficult departments 
of composition. Its difficulty consists, first, in giving such a 
distinctness of outline to the objects described, that the image 
of them shall be clearly brought before the reader’s mind ; and, 
secondly, in preserving the relative proportions, — the per- 
spective, as it were, of each, —filling up the outline with natu- 
ral and chaste colors, and with a due attention to lights and 
shadows. We could select from the pages before us descrip- 
tions which are somewhat vague and confused: but many 
others bring the beauties of the scene before us, and have the 
merit of distinctness and simplicity. The account of the 
magnificent waterfall of the Staubbach is of this number : 


‘ What peculiarly distinguishes the fall of this torrent is its 
upper part, which exhibits the appearance of a glistening scart, 
blown about by the wind, and incessantly changing its directign 
and its form. At the moment when the water is poured from the 
channel, the wind seizes and carries away several small Fills, f90 
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light to descend along with the rest of the mass; and keeping 
them a considerable time suspended, before they are dispersed in 
rain, it exhibits the singular spectacle of a small stream floating 
in the air like a ribbon of silver. Another circumstance gives to 
this fall a peculiar character. The greatest part of the Staubbach 
is decomposed, as the name, signifying torrent of dust, implies, into 
a fog, which wets the meadows to a great distance round, and 
into clouds, which ascend aloft into the atmosphere. What the 
rock itself collects runs down its side, and forms at the foot of 
the mountain a streamlet, the small remnant of a considerable 
river, annihilated, in a manner, in its passage through the air. A 
very high wind continually blows around this fall, and is most 
impetuous underneath it: Those who are not afraid of getting 
wet may approach the cascade, and enjoy the view of the two 
circular rainbows, formed in it by the rays of the sun in the early 
part of the day ; and by placing themselves between the column 
of water and the rock, they will run less risk of being hurt by the 

stones, which the torrent sometimes hurries along with it down 
the precipice. In severe frosts, the water, reduced to drops, is 
pre ta into hail, in a manner that strikingly illustrates the 
formation of that meteor. This hail falls with a tremendous noise, 
and announces the entire congelation of the torrent, which. soon 
assumes the form of an enormous column of ice suspended from 
the brink of its channel; and which keeps increasing in magnitude 
till it breaks by its own weight, and tumbles upon the heap of ice 
beneath, with an uproar which thunder and the fall of avalanches 
can scarcely equal. The  pomaea of this cascade by moonlight 
also is exquisitely beautiful, and after heavy falls of rain on the 
Pletschberg, awfully magnificent. At such times, large masses 
of rock and whole trees are hurried along by the torrent ; and the 
force with which they descend from the summit of the immense 
precipice can be conceived by those only who have witnessed the 
phenomenon. In a violent thunder-storm, on the 7th August, 
1791, the Staubbach and other mountain-torrents poured such a 
volume of water into the Liitschine, that it overflowed its bed, 
and wrought itself a new channel, committing great devastations 
in that part of the valley contiguous to Lauterbrunnen, where the 
inn was swept away so suddenly, that its inmates with difficulty 
saved their lives.’ 


The summit of the Jungfrau was considered to be inacces- 
sible, till the successful attempt made to ascend it in 1812 by 
Messrs. Meyerof Aarau. A narrative of this event by one of 
the party, Mr. Rudolph Meyer, jun., is here introduced from 
a circumstantial account of their enterprizing tour to the gla- 
ciers of the Oberland. The Jungfrau extends to an elevation of 
10,422 feet above the village of Lauterbrunnen, and 12,782 
above the sea. Chimborazo is 20,142 feet above the ocean : 
but, as the plain of Quito from which it rises is itself 9086 
feet above the same level, it is only 11,106 feet higher ae the 
plain ; 
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plain ; and therefore the Jungfrau exhibits to the spectator a 
pyramid very nearly as high as the giant of America. 

While other countries are shaken to their foundations by 
political revolutions, Swisserland, itself not free from these 
concussions, seems destined also to undergo some physical 
changes, which are perpetually threatening its existence. 
Magnificent as are its mountains, rocks, and waterfalls, and 
lovely as are its lakes, its vallies, and its plains, there are few 
regions, perhaps, in which nature exhibits the caprice and fro- 
wardness of her temper with less reserve; and few spots in which 
the residence of man is environed with greater privations, or 
his occupations attended with greater peril. One of the most 
frequent accidents to which he is inevitably exposed is the fall 
of avalanches ; for in his pursuit of the Chamois he seeks the 
dangers which threaten to destroy him, as he climbs the most 
slippery and frightful rocks, bounds over precipitous declivi- 
ties in pursuit of his game, and every new danger which 
opposes him only kindles fresh ardor to overcome it. The 
following is a beautiful and exact description : 


‘ The fall of avalanches in the Alps is accompanied with a 
tremendous noise, but it is a noise unlike any other. No living 
creature answers it with a cry of terror. Echo itself is mute in 
the innumerable sinuosities of the mountains, which, lined with 
snow, receive in silence the sound that no other succeeds. ‘This 
quiet in regions where expiring Nature is wrapped as it were in 
a vast winding-sheet heightens the impression of terror produced 
by those inaccessible peaks, those bare skeletons, and that livery 
of everlasting winter, thrown, like the veil of oblivion, over the 
theatre of the most ancient revolutions of the globe. 

‘As the herdsmen know the places that are most liable to the 
fall of avalanches, they take care not to build their winter-habit- 
ations there. When their dwellings are threatened, they erect 
on the side from which they are likely to be assailed triangular 
walls for the purpose of breaking the violence of the avalanches. 
In the season when the accumulation of the snow increases the 
danger of every thing calculated to occasion their fall, the people 
observe the most profound silence, covering the bells of their 
beasts of burden with hay, and taking particular care not to 
make the least noise; frequently while they are yet in a situation 
of safety, and before they enter a country where avalanches are 
frequent, they fire guns, to try the solidity of the masses of snow 
overhanging the road upon which they are about to venture. In 
the valley of Aversa, the church-bells are fixed very near the 
ground, that the sound of them may not rise to the heights of 
the deep snows ; and between the villages of Lavin and Guardia, 
in the Lower Engadine, subterraneous vaults have been con- 
structed by the road-side, as retreats for travellers overtaken by 
avalanches.’ 
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Besides the daily recurring accidents occasioned by these 
avalanches, there are other occasional visitations, which are 
still more aweful. Imprisoned waters sometimes break from 
their confinement, laying waste the cultivated plains; and 
even the mountains are rent asunder, and fall into the lakes 
and vallies at their feet. A dreadful disaster of this nature 
occurred about eighteen years ago, which destroyed several vil- 
lages in the canton of Schwitz, situated between the lakes of 
Zug and Lauwertz. It was on the evening of the 2d of Sep- 
tember that the rock at the summit of Mount Rosenberg was 
suddenly detached from its station; and at the same time a 
mass of mountain, 280 feet in thickness on the eastern side, 
fell into the valley, and overwhelmed the whole of the villages 
of Goldau, Busingen, Roethen, Huzloch, and three parts of 
Lauwertz. A fourth part of the lake was filled up, and 
caused such an agitation of the waters that a great number of 
houses, mills, and chapels along the southern shore were over- 
thrown; the mill of Lauwertz, which stood nearly 60 feet 
above the level of the lake, was of the number; and fifteen 
persons were killed and buried in its ruins. Above a thou- 
sand persons, in all, were victims to this frightful calamity. 
Enormous masses of rock were carried through the air to 
prodigious distances, which, in falling, drew with them masses 
of earth from ten to eighty feet in thickness ; and numbers of 
these masses, together with large blocks of flint-stone, were 
thrown on the opposite shore to the height of eighty and a 
hundred feet. At Schwitz, many persons heard the noise, 
and saw at a distance the vapour which covered the place 
where the convulsion occurred, and which was carried towards 
Zug, on the other side, with a strong sulphureous smell. The 
falling of the mountain extended from tlc summit to the con- 
trary shore, beyond the lake, a space of three leagues from 
north to south, and a league and a quarter from west to east. * 

The glaciers, also, are in some places making formidable 
encroachments, to the impediment of intercourse and the 
diminution of pasturage. Haller says that several of the 
High Alps, which bear the names of antient pasture-grounds, 
were in his early youth free from snow during the greater part 
of summer, but they are now constantly covered with it. If 
the cause which preserved the snows of the first winter, in 
spite of the heat of the first summer, has ever since continued 
to operate with incessantly augmenting energy, as it is argued, 





* Some interesting anecdotes connected with this event, and a 
full account of it, are to be found in M. Simonde’s “ Voyage en 
Suisse ;” which we noticed in M.R. vol. xcix. p. 449. 
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in consequence of the annual increase in the thickness of the 
ice producing a corresponding intensity of cold, a fearful 
prospect indeed presents itself for these lofty mountaineers. 
Yet it appears that the increase, which is taking place in the 
higher valleys of the Alps, is constantly balanced bya pro- 
portionate diminution of ice in the lower regions. Such is the 
observation made in the Grindelwald, as well as at the foot of 
Mont Blanc and the Furca; and Preheat Kuhn of Berne 
has demonstrated that the progressive motion of the glaciers 
is solely owing to the pressure of the upper part on the lower 
extremity, —in short, to mechanical propulsion. It is re 
marked that the glaciers generally diminish ior several succes- 
sive years; that is, the lower part which has been propelled 
into the valley loses, by the melting in summer, a quantity 
exceeding that which has been formed during the same time. 
Sometimes, however, they are enlarged considerably, covering 
meadows and cultivated hills: this usually occurs in the spring, 

and is followed by a corresponding diminution in the interior 
of the valley for several successive years. ‘The augmentation 
below has cleared the upper part of the valley, and years are 
required before fresh accumulations of ice can communicate 
to the lower regions that degree of pressure which again 
gives progressive motion to the whole mass. — We must not, 
however, indulge here in conjectures on the formation of these 
prodigious seas of ice, extending sometimes twenty and thirty 
miles in length; nor enter into the question whether they are 
in a state of enlargement or diminution. Such of our readers 
as may be disposed to engage in these interesting inquiries, 
for they are truly so, we would refer to the Voyages dans les 
Alpes by Saussure, and to the Travels of our countryman, Mr. 
Coxe, in Swisserland: in both which we can assure them of 
finding much curious information. 





Art. XI. Adrastus ; a Tragedy: Amabel ; or, the Cornish Lovers: 
and other Poems. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. 168. 
Boards. Cawthorn. 1823. 


AS Mr. Dallas is by no means a raw and unpractised wri- 
ter, he requires not to be told that a tragedy is the 
noblest, but the most difficult, effort of the mind. ‘The 
defeats and failures even of those who have distinguished them- 
selves in other literary departments, when they ied ventured 
on tragedy, will sufficiently establish the position; and we 
are sorry to be compelled to add the author of Adrastus to 
this respectable catalogue. 
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The fable of the play is taken from the well-known pas- 
sage in the first book of Herodotus, where the proud pros- 
perity of Croesus receives its first blow in the death of his:son 
Atys, accidentally slain by a young Phrygian prince named 
Adrastus, who had taken refuge at the Lydian court. * The 
story,’ says Mr. Dallas, ‘ however affecting in the narrative, is 
too scanty for dramatic effect.’ He therefore imagined a most 
unnatural character, in which love and revenge carry on a 
violent struggle, and connected it with the historical event 
on which his tragedy is founded. Here we must be per- 
mitted to differ from Mr. D.; and to offer it as our opinion 
that the original story is far from being too scanty, and has 
been completely ruined by the interpolation. Simplicity of 
fable is by no means irreconcilable with dramatic effect. 
The antient tragedies were founded on the most simple inci- 
dents, and “simplex duntaxat et unum” is a peremptory man- 
date to dramatic poets. The Ajax of Sophocles is nothing 
more than the suicide of Ajax in a state of phrenzy for 
the armour of Achilles; and the Qédipus, if possible, is 
still more simple. In comedy, Plautus is acknowleged b 
critics to have attained his characteristic excellence by the 
beautiful simplicity of his plots: and, though of Menander 
nothing more than disjointed fragments have come down to. 
us, that comic writer must have chosen fables of still greater 
simplicity, because Terence avows that he was: obliged to 
take two of his plays to make one of his own, and the com- 
plexity of his plots and the involution of his intrigues have 
been always objected to Terence. 

This is not fastidious criticism. Nothing is affecting in 
tragedy which offends against the rules of probability; and 
can any thing be more improbable than a complication of 
singular incidents, each of them occurring but rarely in. human 
life, (of which the drama is but the mirror,) and; only after 
long and detached intervals? Let it not be imagined that an 
author betrays a poverty of invention by the simplicity of his 
fable, for invention consists in making a great-deal out of a 
little: whereas complexity and involution are always- the 
refuge of those who have not sufficient genius, or fertility, to 
interest the spectator by a simple action. Racine’s Berenice 
has’drawn as many tears as any of the pieces of that pathetic 
poet: yet how simple is the incident on which it turns, com- 
pared with that which was supplied by Herodotus to the 
present dramatist ? 

In the preface, Mr. D. professes great deference to the classi- 
cal rules respecting the unities. We were in hopes that this. 
species of cant was out of fashion: but we must be allowed 
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to doubt the sincerity of an adherence to a rule, which lasts 
no longer than it is convenient to keep it. ‘ Every act,’ says 
Mr. D., ‘ is restricted to one spot, except the fourth, which 
the author attempted to mould also according to the rule, but, 
unable to succeed, without a considerable conversion of action 
into narration, he preferred transgressing in a few instances,’ 

We should willingly conceal our opinion of this perform- 
ance, but we must not. We shall, however, speak briefly. It 
is tame, prosaic, frigid; and even in that incident which is the 
principal distress of the tragedy, when news is brought to 
Creesus of his son’s death, the unhappy king is made to talk 
only the common-place language of rage and indignation. 
Scarcely a word or a phrase escapes him at the moment, be- 
yond a few ohs! to reveal the anguish of a father, or echo 
the voice and sentiment of nature. 


‘ Enter an Officer and Guards. 


Cresus. What may this mean ? 

Officer. My liege — Your Highness — 

Speak. 
Officer. The Prince your son — 

Croesus. Where is he, Sir ? 
Officer. My liege ! — ( Aside.) —I cannot speak. 
Cresus. Call Atys in, I say — 
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Why move ye not ? (To the Guards.) 
‘ Officer. Sir! collect yourself — 

Remember Creesus is a king — 

- © Croesus. Heaven ! 


Lives my son? 
‘ Officer. Would I could say he does! 
‘ Aryenis. My brother dead ? — Support — support the King. 
(Her father falls into her arms, the Officer helping —the 
Guards advance a couch.) 
My father! oh my father ! 
Lifeless his hand — haste, haste for aid — fly, fly ! 
[Exeunt Officer. 
He breathes not — Croesus! king! father! awake! 


¢ Enter Philon. 
(With attendants — two women go to Aryenis.) 


‘ Philon. My king, my master, royal Craeesus! Oh! 
‘ Aryenis. Life stirs not in him — Js my brother dead ? 
(Philon makes a mournful sign.) 
Is there no hope from skill ? 
‘ Philon. Oh! Princess! none. 
‘ Aryenis. He breathes — he moves — bear up, bear up, I pray. 
‘ Cresus. Oh!— Where ? how ? — where is my son? 
(Philon makes a mournful sign.) 
Where’s the corse ? 
They shall answer it to me — Where’s the corse ? 
‘ Philon. Within the gates, upon the funeral car, 
Drawn by his mournful friends, approaching slow. 
‘ Creesus. 
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© Croesus. You all shall answer it, all — Where’s Adrastus ? 
‘ Philon. Lost youth! With heart dismay’d and downcast eye, 
He follows close upon the car. 
© Cresus. But how ? 
You answer not — What horror more awaits ? 
How fell my son ? 
© Philon. Oh! King! | 
‘ Creesus. I charge you, speak ! 
Hide nought — my soul’s prepared to know the whole. 
‘ Philon. The Prince —has perish’d —by Adrastus’ hand. 
‘ Creesus. True at last! most monstrous! and most true! 
Oh! villain, villain, villain! Monster! monster ! 
(Aryents screams, falls into the arms of her women, and is 
carried off.) 
Guards! seize and drag him to my sight — 
- (Some Guards go out.) 
He dies — slowly in flame expiring, dies. 
Now be his purifying fluid fire ! 
So shall he expiate. — Command a stake (Zo Philon. 
Be here forthwith erected — and command 
Faggots, and blazing heath, and iron plates 
Susceptible of fire, to form a base, 
On which his tender soles may agonize, 
And, oh ye gods! invigorate sensation, 
To make his torture equal to his crimes ! 
No fouler murder ever stain’d the earth ! 
Oh! most licentious villain! — Ada! Ada! 
Thy truth I doubted — Philon, use despatch — 
Myself will tend the monster at the stake, 
And feast my grief upon the villain’s pangs — 
And let the corse beside the stake be placed, 
That soul and body join to rack the wretch — 
Where is my daughter ? — Gone ! — Where’s Aryenis ? 
Philon! despatch —Oh! Atys! Aryenis! 
Oh! my children! my children!’ 


f * Amabel’ we are glad to utter our warm commend- 
ations. Mr. Dallas in tragedy had nearly extorted from us 
the unwelcome admonition, 


“« Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum :” 


but Amabel is easy and mellifluous, and convinces us that it 
was composed at a period of life more auspicious to the wor- 
ship of the muses.—— The other pieces contained in the 
volume must be tried by their own standard. They do not, 
we presume, aspire to higher praise than that of what we call 
vers de société, cleverly hit off: but all of them, — and this 
is no mean distinction, — breathe a love of virtue, and bespeak 
both a cultured mind and a feeling heart. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 12. A Layman’s Epistle to a certain Nobleman. 8vo. 
pp- 32. Rodwell and Martin. 1824. 

The writer of this rhapsodical expostulation with Lord Byron, 
on the irreligious tendency of his writings, may be a very good 
man, and may mean very well: but he certainly is not a good 
poet, and has no chance of doing any good to the noble lord or 
to himself by publishing such a composition as this. For argu- 
ment, it sets forth nothing but common appeals to Scripture, and 
to the face of nature itself as declaring the existence of an Al- 
mighty Creator ; and for poetry, it offers us lines of this quality and 
description : 


‘ Why waste your noble genius, and your wit, 
In vile perversion of all Holy Writ ? 
Why take such pains to make the world believe 
*Twas not a demon that first tempted Eve ? 
Is that the bar to our eternal bliss, 
Or does religion lie, my Lord! in this ? 
Say that all sacred things thou dost despise — 
Creation still shall mock thy blasphemies ! 
What if from Heav’n no light had been reveal’d, 
Can nought on earth a clear conviction yield ? 
Some bright persuasion of the Great One give, 
By whose high pow’r we breathe, and move, and live? 

‘ Say still from Scripture you find no avail; 
That man, with justice, may go on to rail; 
Say that creation has no light supplied, 
But ev'ry world appears to him a yoid ; 
That man’s imperfect reason cannot find 
This endless wonder promised to mankind ; 
Will conscience lend no emanating ray 
To guide us upward to celestial day ? 
If no assurance will from hence arise, 
Vain were an angel’s message from the skies !’ 


Here Lord B. is gifted with a ‘noble genius,’ and in various 
other lines he is addressed as ‘ good my Lord:’ but, at intervals, 
the writer’s indignation overcoming his politeness, the peer is in- 
voked as a ‘vain shallow sophist, arrogant as weak,’ —‘ thou 
reptile form,.thou crawling piece of earth,’ —‘ thou grand apos- 
tate of the scowling eye,’ &c.; and at length a tremendous ful- 
mination is thus launched on his devoted head : 


‘ Thou worse than Satan in a serpent’s form, 
If thou provok’st the thunder — dread the storm! 
Oh! that an angel’s pow’r,:or seraph’s might, 
Would hurl thee headlong from thy topmost height, 
Cast thee confounded on the Stygian shore, 
That all thy blasphemies be heard no more!’ 
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Art. 13. The Deformed Transformed ; a Drama. By the Right 
Honorable Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.88. 5s. Hunt. 1824. 


‘¢ The adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle :” 


but who would expect Lord Byron to imitate such a tantalizing 
| example, and to publish only Parts I. and II. of a drama, with a 
| cold and comfortless intimation that the rest ‘ may perhaps appear 
hereafter?’ Does not this mode of procedure intimate that the 
writer expects no very great interest to be excited by the produc- 
tion, or that he is indifferent about the gratification or .the disap- 
pointment of any feeling of that description? As the. public 
cannot be pleased with the nature of such an experiment,.so we 
suspect that the noble bard will be as little satisfied by its result. 

Why will Lord Byron, moreover, condescend to write on the 
basis of the writings of others? The drama before us, . he states, 
‘ is founded partly on the story of a novel called “‘ The Three 
Brothers,” published many years ago, from which M.G. Lewis's 
** Wood Demon” was also taken —and partly on the ‘“ Faust” 
of the great Goethe.’ . The reader will expect to be. told, then, 
that the “‘ Old Gentleman” from below is here again brought on 
earth, in a human shape, and made the tempter and guide of an 
unfortunate mortal; whose Caliban-shape he himself assumes, 
conferring on the other a more seémly exterior. A principal 
object of the author appears to be to make.this man-demon, or 
demon-man, the vehicle of his caustic remarks on human nature, 
and especially on the proneness of our species to quarrels and 
warfare. On this latter topic, indeed, ample room. is afforded 
to any moralist; and we should be glad if the present exposition 
of this lamentable failing could be more efficient than we can 
hope it will be, though it is not defective in either force of 
expression or truth of representation. Indeed, the character of 
the demon is ably drawn throughout, and endowed with much 
power of sarcastic and animated dialogue. 

In his songs and his incantations, also, the noble dramatist may 
be charged with imitation; and from Shakspeare down to Scott 
and Southey he reminds us of preceding poets.. We are more 
sorry to add, however, that he is an imitator of himself; we mean, 
that he continues to write much of his poetry in prose-fashion, and 
cuts off his lines at the given number of syllables without reference 
to their due and dignified termination: for we have here as great 
a number as ever of the lines ending with monosyllables, and 
prepositions, and conjunctions. — How are these lines to be con- 
sidered as poetry? ‘ You have done well. The greatest de- 
formity should only barter with the extremest beauty, if the 
proverb’s true of mortals that extremes meet.’— Or these ? 
‘ Now, Priest! now, Soldier! the two great professions together 
by the ears and hearts! I have not seen a more comic pantomime 
since Titus took Jewry. But the Romans had the best then ; now 
they must take their turn.’ 

Rev. Marcu, 1824. Y The 
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The opening scene, between the deformed before he is trans- 
formed, and his mother, successfully pourtrays the feelings of the 
son and the unnatural harshness of the parent. 


‘ A Forest. — Enter Arnold and his mother Bertha. 


‘ Bertha. Out, hunchback ! 

‘ Arnold. I was born so, mother ! 

* Bertha. Out.! 
Thou Incubus! Thou Nightmare! Of seven sons 
The sole abortion! 


‘ Arnold. Would that I had been so, 
And never seen the light ! 
* Bertha. I would so too! 


But as thou hast — hence, hence — and do thy best. 
That back of thine may bear its burthen; ’tis 
More high, if not so broad as that of others. 

‘ Arnold. It bears its burthen: — but, my heart! Will is 

Sustain that which you lay upon it, mother ? 
I love, or at the least, I loved you: nothing, 
Save you, in nature, can love aught like me. 

You nursed me — do not kill me! 

‘ Bertha. Yes — I nursed thee, 
Because thou wert my first-born, and I knew not 
If there would be another u#flike thee, 

That monstrous sport of nature. But get hence, 
And gather wood! 

¢ Arnold. I will: but when I bring it, 
Speak to me kindly. Though my brothers are 
So beautiful and lusty, and as free 
As the free chase they follow, do not spurn me: 
Our milk has been the same. 

‘ Bertha. As is the hedgehog’s, 
Which sucks at midnight from the wholesome dam 
Of the young bull, until the milkmaid finds 
The nipple next day sore and udder dry. 

Call not thy brothers brethren! Call me not 
Mother ; for if 1 brought thee forth, it was 

As foolish hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. Out, urchin, out !’ 


When the Devil, (who takes the denomination of Cesar,) and 
Arnold, have effected their transformations, they take flight to 
Rome, then beleaguered by the Constable de Bourbon; and with 
the fall of the imperial city, (though the Bourbon perishes,) to 
which the valour of Arnold materially contributes, the business 
ends, — for the present. 

The first scene of the second part is before the walls of Rome, 
previously to the assault, when a ‘ Chorus of Spirits in the Air’ 
ts heard, a part only of which we have room to quote: 


‘ 1. ’Tis the morn, but dim and dark. 
Vhither flies the silent lark ?. 
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Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 
Is the day indeed begun ? 

Nature’s eye is melanchol 

O’er the city high and holy : 

But without there is a din 

Should arouse the saints within, 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dashes. 
Oh ye Seven Hills! awaken, 

Ere your very base be shaken ! 


- Hearken to the steady stamp ! 


Mars is in their every tramp! 

Not a step is out of tune, 

As the tides obey the moon ! 

On they march, though to self-slaughter, 
Regular as rolling water, 

Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 
Breaking only rank by rank. 

Hearken to the armour’s clank ! 

Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 


Look upon the bristling wall, 
Manned without an interval ! 

Round and round, and tier on tier, 
Cannon’s black mouth, shining spear, 
Lit match, bell-mouthed musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon. 

All the warlike gear of old, 

Mixed with what we now behold, 

In this strife ’twixt old and new, 
Gather like a Jocusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus! ’Tis a time 

Awful as thy brother's crime ! 
Christian’s war against Christ’s shrine : — 
Must its lot be like to thine ?’ — 


- Onward sweep the varied nations ! 


Famine long hath dealt their rations. 
To the wall, with hate and hunger, 
Numerous as wolves, and stronger, 
On they sweep. Oh! glorious city, 
Must thou be a theme for pity ! 
Fight, like your first sire, each Roman! 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 
Matched with Bourbon’s black banditt:! 
Rouse thee, thou eternal city ! 
Rouse thee! Rather give the torch 
With thy own hand to thy porch, 
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Than behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their foot.’ — 


‘ 8. Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 
Let not your quenched hearths be Ate’s ! 
Yet again, ye shadowy heroes, - 
Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 
Though the son who slew his mother, 
Shed Rome’s blood, he was your brother : 
"Twas the Roman curb’d the Roman; — 
Brennus was a baffled foeman. 
Yet again, ye saints and martyrs, 
Rise! for yours are holier charters. 
Mighty gods of temples falling, 
Yet in ruin still appalling ! 
Mightier founders of those altars, 
True and Christian, — strike the assaulters ! 
Tiber! Tiber! let thy torrent 
Show even Nature’s self abhorrent. 
Let each breathing heart dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited ! 
Rome be crushed to one wide tomb, 
But be still the Roman’s Rome!’ 


Until we know more of the intended termination of this drama, 
its probable effect, and its merits as a whole, we shall forbear 
to make farther comments on it ; and we have not space for ad- 
ditional extracts. 


Art. 14. Pride shall have a Fall; a Comedy, in Five Acts : with 
Songs. First performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, 
March 11. 1824. 8vo. Four Shillings and Sixpence! (‘ What 
will the world come to?”) Hurst and Co. : 
The public have forestalled us in pronouncing judgment on this 

drama, and its course of performance at this moment continues in 

operation the favorable decision which they have passed on it. 

We have therefore before us the now unusual spectacle of a new 

comedy being successful: but, if report speaks truly, this play 

offers another and a still more extraordinary fact with regard to 
versatility of talents, for we are told that it is written by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Croly, whose preceding publications have been of such 

a very different nature. If we may add our voice to that of the 

London world, we shall express our opinion that this production 

deserves its propitious fate, but by no means without abatements 

of any claim to perfection. It approaches in various parts too 
closely to the character of farce, and broad farce: its moral lesson 
against pride is derived only from a low and unworthy example of 
that tecling : its characters do not possess much novelty ; and its 
denouement is far from being adroitly effected. Its incidents, 
however, keep up, we doubt not, an acting interest ; its dialogue 1s 
animated, and even witty, or as near being witty as puns and Irish 
bulls can make it: the songs, though the writer ———= 
them 
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them as being hampered by adaptation to foreign music, are 
pretty ; and some passages display pathos, good writing, and fancy. 

The scene is at Palermo, and the officers of a dandy regiment 
of Hussars contribute materially to the whole play. How far such 
a corps, with an Irish Major, is likely to be found in Sicily, we 
know not: but it is well that the dramatist has placed them at 
such a distance, for otherwise he would certainly be suspected of 
intending to apply his satire at home. He laughs also at the pro- 
fusion of personal decorations and titles which now ornament “ the 
Corinthian Capitals” of society in Europe ; and at the prodigious 
influence which some bankers have attained in: different states. 
Thus, Ventoso advises Lorenzo to buy a title: 





‘ The thing’s dog-cheap, 

Down in the market, fifty below par ; 

They have them at all prices, — stars and strings ; 

Aye, from a ducat upwards — you'll have choice, 

Blue Boars, Red Lions, Hogs in Armour, Goats, 

Swans with two Necks, Gridirons and Geese! By Jove, 
My doctor, nay my barber, is a knight, 

And wears an order at his button-hole,. 

Like a Field-marshal.’ 


So Torrano, when informed that he is discovered to be a rich 
banker’s lost son, exclaims ; 

‘ A banker’s son! magnificent ! a golden shower ! Leonora, m 
love, we'll have a wedding worthy of bankers. What trinkets will 
you have? the Pitt Diamond, or the Great Mogul? — A banker, 
my angel! ’Tis your bankers that sweep the world before them! 
What army shall I raise? What cabinet shall I pension? What 
kingdom shall I purchase? What emperor shall I annihilate ? — 
I'll have Mexico for a plate-chest, and the Mediterranean for a 
fish-pond. I'll have a loan as long as from China to Chili. I'll 
have a mortgage on the moon! Give me the. purse, let who will 
carry the sceptre.’ : 

Among the passages in which the writer seems to have put 
forth his strength both of pen and of fancy, our readers will be 
pleased with what Torrano calls a rhapsody.on Curiosity; which 
will probably recall to their minds Mercutio’s description of Queen 
Mab, and not very disadvantageously to the present effort : 


‘ Curiosity ! 
‘ True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find life a waste, 
But for the cunning of — Curiosity ! 
She’s the world’s witch, and through the world she runs, 
The merriest masquer underneath the moon ! 
‘ To beauties, languid from the last night’s rout, 
She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders wrapt 
In morning shawls ; and by their pillow sits, 
Telling idlichoes tales of — lovers lost, 
Fair-rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 
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The hundredth novel of the Great Unknown! * 
And then they smile, and rub their eyes, and yawn, 
And wonder what’s o'clock, then sink again, 
And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 

‘ She comes to antient dames, — and stiff as steel, 
In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand, 
She makes their rigid muscles gay with news 
Of Doctors’ Commons, matches broken off, 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 

‘ She sits by antient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back ; 
Then, peering through her spectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stuff’d with monstrous tales 
Of Turks and Tartars; deep conspiracies, 
(Born in the writer’s brain,) of spots in the sun, 
Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they shake, 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn. 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curtosiry !’ 


Of the songs, we give two specimens. 


‘ SerrettT. (french.) 


‘ Joy to Ventoso’s halls ! 
Eve on the waters falls, 
Crimson and cali. 
Stars are awake on high, 
Winds in sweet slumber lie, 
Dew-dipt, the blossoms sigh 
All-breathing balm. 


‘ Come, gallant masquers ! all, 
Come to our festival, p 
-Deck’d in your pride. 
Beauty and birth are there, 
Joy to the lovely pair ! 
May time and sorrow spare 
Bridegroom and bride !" 


‘ AIR. (Spanish.) 


‘ Oh! sweet ’tis to wander beside the hush’d wave 
When the breezes in twilight their pale pinions lave, 
And Echo repeats, from the depths of her cave, 
The song of the shepherds’ returning ! 
And sweet ’tis to sit, where the vintage-festoon, my love, 
Lets in, like snow-flakes, the light of the moon, my love, 
And to the castanet 
Twinkle the merry feet, 
And beauty’s dark eyes are burning, my love. 


i 








‘ * Here, as in other parts, the author’s allusions are not very 
consistent with his localities. oe 
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‘But sweeter the hour, when the star hides its gleam, 
And the moon in the waters has bath’d her white beam, 
And the world and its woes are as still as a dream ; 
For then, joy the midnight is winging : 
Then comes to my window the sound of thy lute, my love, 
Come tender tales, when its thrillings are mute, my love ; 
Oh, never morning smil’d 
On visions bright and wild, 
Such as that dark hour is bringing, my love.’ 


Art.15. The Star in the East; with other Poems. By Josiah 
Conder. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 
If the ingenious gentleman, who has lately invented a machine 

for the calculation of logarithms, would kindly turn his attention 

to polite literature, and construct an engine for making verses, it 
would, we think, prove a most valuable saving of time and labor. 

Three-fourths of the poems which issue from the press are written 

purely on the mechanical principle ; and any piece of machinery, 

which could arrange a certain quantity of set phrases in lines of 
eight or ten syllables, would be fully competent to perform the 
task of an author. Among the many volumes of this species of 
poetry which are daily appearing, it is not uncommon to meet with 
much good versification, with an almost total absence of poetical 
feeling ; a quality which seems to be, at the present day, quite as 
scarce as in times when the poets were a much less numerous gener- 
ation. This censure, we are happy to say, does not apply to the 
author of the very pleasing volume before us; who may probably 
be known to many of our readers, as one of the writers of a col- 
lection of poems which appeared some years since under the title 
of The Associate Minstrels. Mr. Conder’s poems are indeed full ot 
feeling, and exhibit many proofs of a really poetical heart. In his 
paraphrases from Scripture, and his other sacred pieces, his pen is 
under considerable restraint: but his minor verses, and especiall 
his domestic poems, cannot fail to interest the reader, if not by their 
intrinsic poetical merit or correct language, yet by their feeling 
and simplicity. Wewill give the ensuing verses as a specimen. 


. Home. of 


‘ That is not home, where, day by day, 
I wear the busy hours away. 
That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light. 
"Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live. 
These walls no lingering hopes endear : 
No fond remembrance chains me here. 
Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh — 
Eliza, need I tell thee why ? 
*Tis where thou art, is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 
‘ There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home ; 
Y 4 And 
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And some in halls of lordly state, 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The warrior’s home is tented plain ; 
The sailor’s, on the stormy main ; 
The maiden’s, in her bower of rest ; 
Fhe infant’s, on his mother’s breast. 
But where thou art, is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 

‘ There is no home in halls of pride: 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
No home is by the wanderer found : 

Tis not in place; it hath no bound. 

It is a circling atmosphere 

Investing all the heart holds dear ; — 

A law of strange attractive force, 

That holds the feelings in their course. 

It is a presence undefined, 

O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 

Where love and duty sweetly blend, 

To consecrate the name of friend. 

Where’er thou art, is home to me, 

And home without thee cannot be. 

| ‘ My love, forgive the anxious sigh — 
I hear the moments rushing by, 

And think that life is fleeting fast, 

That youth with us will soon be past. 

Oh, when will time, consenting, give 

The home in which my heart can live. 

There shall the past and future meet, 

And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 

Extend their cherub wings, and show’r 

Bright influence on the present hour. 

Oh, when shall Israel’s mystic guide, 

The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide, 

Then, resting, spread its guardian shade 

To bless the home which love has made ? 

Daily, my love, sball thence arise 

Our hearts’ united sacrifice ; 

And home indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shared with thee.’ 


Art. 16. Zhe Two Broken Hearts; a Tale. S8vo. pp. 94- 
Andrews. 1823. 

No inconsiderable share of poetic feeling is manifested in this 
tale, which is at the same time very creditable to the author’s 
powers of versification. The following lines, descriptive of the 
connection between the antient systems of mythology and the 
peculiar scenery of the countries in which they had their origin, 
will give a favorable idea of his talents : 
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And airs breathe balmy o’er each blossomed grove, 
And blue and boundless as the heaven above, 

The sea swells softly to the shore, and lies 

Where vine-crowned cliffs of snow-white marble rise, 
In still repose, forgetful of its flow ; — 

Where fig and laurel, vine and olive, grow 

In rich profusion — where the citron flowers 
Mingle with golden fruit in self-wreathed bowers — 
And joy appears in things inanimate, 

To soothe the gloomy hours of earthly fate ; 
Where, lured from gorgeous roofs to that vast dome 
Which lends to all mankind its ample home ; 
Where, won from silken couches to the bed 

Of soft green turf, by bounteous nature spread, — 
O’er wood and vale —o’er hill and flowery field — 
Dispersed where’er the sheltering thickets yield 
Their lone umbrageous calm — o’er Tempe’s vale, 
The Grecian shepherds wooed each passing gale ; — 
Where no unhallowed murmur dare intrude 

To startle nature in her solitude ; 

And all was still and noiseless as a dream, 

Or the lone halcyon brooding o’er the stream, 

Till silence became eloquent, and spoke 

In voiceless things, and answering tones awoke. 

‘ The star that trembles on the evening sky — 
The harbinger that heralds morn on high — 

Won a new being; fountain, cave, and flower, 
Became instinct with life and living power, 
And fancy lent, in her bewildering dream, 
Nymphs to the grot, and naiads to the stream. 

‘ The crag o’er whose stern brow the clustering vine, 
With blushing fruitage warm, delights to twine, 
Imaged Silenus’ rugged face ; the breeze 
Borne through the grove with swelling melodies, 
Revealed the sylvan Pan’s wild minstrelsy ; 

And the white foam that skirts the summer sea, 

Rising with sportive splendour o’er the wave 

And silvery sands, to love’s warm fancy gave 

The form of beauty’s queen; the sudden storm, 

Whose arrowy bolts the face of day deform, 

Set forth the might of Heaven’s eternal lord, 

And Jove, the thunderer, frowned — and earth adored.’ 


A few explanatory historical notes are added. 


Art.17. JInesilla; or, the Tempter, a Romance; with other 
Tales. By Charles Ollier, Author of ‘‘ Altham and his Wife.” 
12mo. 7s. Boards. Lloydand Son. 1824. 

We could find much cause both for praise‘and blame in the wild 
and fantastic but at the same time powerful story of Inesilla. As a 
work of imagination and strong feeling, it possesses very consi- 
derable merit, but in point of cgmposition and good taste it is 
very 
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very deficient. It is a terrific spectral tale, full of the most ex- 
traordinary horrors, and quite unfit even for a sober-minded per- 
son to read immediately before he retires to his pillow; recording 
the history of two young lovers, tormented by a sort of wandering 
Jewess, who some centuries before had received the boon of per- 
petual beauty, on the condition of seducing her own descendants 
to evil. The story itself has clearly nothing very edifying, nor 
is the mode in which it is treated altogether unexceptionable. 
Should Mr. Ollier add a little more coloring to some of his pic- 
tures, they would certainly attract the eyes of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, who are no friends to gentlemen with warm 
imaginations. 

We feel strongly inclined, also, to expostulate with Mr. Ollier 
on the style which he has chosen to adopt, and which to us is 
peculiarly unpleasing. There is an affectation of nevel phrases 
in it which destroys the simplicity of the narrative. What are 
we to understand by such images as the following ? 

‘ She looked into her lover’s face, and with a low murmuring 
voice like the faint edge of a calm wave, which wanders not breaks 
amongst the pebbles, she said —’ 

Notwithstanding these faults, many beauties in the volume 
attest that it is the production of a man of ability. 


Art.18. Falearo; or, the Neapolitan Libertine; a Poem. De- 
dicated to the Right Honorable Lord Byron. Svo. pp. 56. 
Sherwood and Co. 1823. 

The ottava rima, which so many of the best poets of Italy 
have adopted, has been miserably profaned since its late intro- 
duction into our literature by the authors of ‘* Whistlecraft” and 
‘“‘ Beppo.” To compose moderate verses in this stanza is ex- 
ceedingly easy, for a carelessness is admitted in it which is pro- 
hibited in almost every other form of poetical composition: but, 
on the other hand, to write wed/ in this style requires the very 
highest talents, — grace, wit, sprightliness, and versatility. The 
author of the poem before us, for instance, can weave his light 
verses together with very tolerable ingenuity: he can prattle easily 
and pleasantly, better indeed than many of those who have at- 
tempted the same stanza: yet ‘ Falearo’ is even now, we appre- 
hend, passing rapidly down the dark flood of oblivion; and it is 
certainly desirable that it should escape from the public view as 
early as possible, lest the Argus-eyes of some of the vigilant pro- 
tectors of our public morals should glance on the many warm 
passages with which it abounds. We confess that we have had 
quite enough of this Don Juanism from the Don himself, and 
that the hashed-up libertinism of ‘ Falearo’ is revolting to us. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By the Author of the 
“© Spy,” “ Pioneers,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1d. 1s. Boards. 
Miller. 1824. . 
In our Number for October last, we gave a brief account of 

an American novel intitled Seventy-Siz, which pictured some - 
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the military occurrences of our contest with the colonies fifty years 
ago; and we have now before us another trans-Atlantic pro- 
duction of a similar class, restricted to naval events. It is also 
more limited with regard to the operations which it describes, for 
it records only those of a single frigate, and its tender-schooner, 
which are made to wait upon the pleasure and the fortunes of the 
noted pirate, Paul Jones.* The main object of the work is to 
display the character of that celebrated marauder, which is drawn 
and supported with skill; while the mystery which involves his 
identity 1s well sustained throughout, his name not being disclosed 
even when his death is related. The other characters are also 
ably delineated, and spiritedly maintained: but, though a love- 
episode is introduced, the whole is such a decided naval picture, 
consisting of so much actual nautical operation and manceuvre, 
that we apprehend it will not be acceptable to the generality 
of novel-readers. For ourselves, however, though the writer 
defies the critics as mere lubbers, we can assure him that we have 
perused it with professional relish, and hail him as a thorough sea- 
man: but we must add that, if the manners and discipline of his 
officers be correctly represented as American, they are not such 
as prevail in the British navy. — ‘The work deserves the same com- 
mendation which we gave to Seventy-Six, with the same drawback 
as tending to perpetuate feelings of national animosity. 


Art. 20. The Days of Queen Mary; or. a Tale of the Fifteenth 
Century. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

What can we say to this tale, which we have very unwillingly 
dragged forth from beneath a pile of books under which it had 
concealed itself? It is evidently the production of some ver 
young writer; and must we, without regard to his or her tender 
age, mercilessly apply the critical lash? Is it not sufficient that 
an unfortunate author should be dunned by his printer, and disre- 
garded by the public, but must we pour the drups of our caustic 
into his already overflowing cup of bitterness? Full justice is in 
general done to an inferior writer, without any critical inter- 
ference ; and it is only when provoked by vanity or arrogance, that 
we feel inclined to sharpen our pens against these insignificant 
offenders. — We cannot, however, suffer this writer to escape with- 
out noticing the wretched lines prefixed to each chapter. The fol- 
lowing verse, which is clearly original, may serve as a specimen: 


‘ J will a tale relate 
That shall the gravest wonder raise, 
A tale of some years’ date, 
But equalled in more modern days.’ 


Art.21. Arthur Seymour. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1823. 

This is not exactly a common sort of novel, yet it is certainly 

not one of the un-commonly good sort. We apprehend that it is 

written by a young man, and perhaps a son of “ the Emerald 
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Isle,’ who has received some education, and wishes occasionally 
to talk learnedly about learned men and learned things, and to 
display his talents for humor. In doing all this, however, he sing 
a little on the score of affectation, and a little on the score of in. 
accuracy ; and there is a sort of gueerness altogether in his narra- 
tive which prevents it from being very attractive, while it presents 
nothing extraordinary in the characters or the story. Should 
he write again, we recommend to him more study of good models 
and of mankind, with more diffidence of his own powers; and par- 
ticularly not to pen such sentences as the following: ‘ He would 
treat “' interloper like the bacchanals did Orpheus.’ (Vol. i. 
. 178. 

. One sample of this writer’s oddity is the dedication of his book, 

which runs thus: ‘ Jo Myself, as a slight testimony of sincere 

.and unchangeable affection, this little work is inscribed, with 

heartfelt gratitude and profound respect.’ — We acknowlege that 

we cannot discover either the wit or the good sense of this ef- 
fusion. 
POLITICS. 

Art. 22. Debates, Evidence, and Documents, connected with the 
Investigation of the Charges brought by the Attorney-General 
for Ireland against Charles Thorp, Esq., High Sheriff of Dublin, 
in the House of Commons, 1823. 8vo. pp. 416. 12s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 

We have no desire to revive a litigated question, in which the 
controversy was carried on with a great deal of bitterness on both 
sides, and which redounded to the honor of no one party con- 
cerned, however it might redound to the ériumph of an individual, 
Sir Abraham Bradley King; who peremptorily and inflexibly re- 
fused to answer certain questions proposed to him in the House of 
Commons, on the ground that, as a member of some Orange 
‘Lodge, he had sworn not to divulge the secrets of his fraternity !! 
The triumph, such as it is, of having set the House of Commons 
at defiance, and of coming off victorious from a protracted con- 
test of two days, is unquestionably due to Sir Abraham Bradley 
King, and will doubtless be recorded on his tombstone as an in- 
structive lesson to future ages. Well might Mr. Brougham reply 
‘to the observation of Mr. Canning “ that, however sorry 
should be to give cause of triumph to either party, he should 
think it still worse to select any individual of whom to make a 
martyr ;” — that ‘ he (Mr. Brougham) was not so much afraid of 
raising the witness into the reputation of a martyr, as of giving 
him the laurel of victory, which he certainly would enjoy if suf- 
fered to escape without answering.” 

The charge which Mr. Plunkett brought against Sheriff Thorp 
was, in amount, that he packed the January Commission Grand 
Jury, for the purpose of effecting the escape from justice of those 
persons who were accused of having created or participated in a 
riot in the theatre at Dublin, on the 14th of December, 1822, 
and of having entered into a conspiracy to murder the Lord Lieu- 


tenant. This charge was not proved to the satisfaction of the 
tribunal 
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tribunal before which it was brought; and it is well known that, in 
the course of the proceedings, the tables were turned, the accuser 
became the ‘accused, and the Attorney-General had to defend 
himself against a charge of having unconstitutionally, if not per- 
haps illegally, filed ex-officio informations against the rioters at the 
theatre, after bills of indictment against them had been thrown 
out by the Grand Jury. This charge was, ‘‘ that such an exer- 
cise of authority was unwise, that it was contrary to the practice 
and not congenial to the spirit of the British constitution, and 
that it ought not to be drawn into a precedent hereafter.” Alto- 
gether, the nag! Mahe for Ireland had not much reason to 
congratulate himself on the issue of the whole inquiry. — The 
proceedings in the House of Commons, from Mr. Brownlow’s mo- 
tion, Feb. 24. 1823, for the production of copies of the commit- 
tal of the rioters, to the close of the examination of witnesses on 
the 27th of May, are brought together in this volume, which we 
presume is edited by Mr. Thorp. The preface, however, is writ- 
ten in the first person, no signature is attached to it, and Mr. 
Thorp is mentioned in the third person. Its design is to vindicate 
the Sheriff, and the immaculate and impartial administration of 
justice in Ireland!! The minutes of evidence, we are informed, 
are copied verbatim from the notes of the official short-hand 
writer; and we have no reason to doubt that the whole compil- 
ation is a trustworthy document for historical reference. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Art.23. The Elements of Experimental Chemistry. ‘By William 
Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. The Ninth Edition, comprehend- 
ing all the recent Discoveries. 8vo. 2Vols. 1/. 14s. . Boards. 

Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

We in some degree apologized for again mentioning this well- 
known and established work, when we reported the appearance of 
the sixth edition of it in M. R. vol. lxvi. p.100.; and the same 
reasons may be urged for now announcing a ninth impression. | It 
seems that the observations which we then suggested; respecting 
its increased bulk, have not appeared forcible to the author, who 
has not only kept it in its augmented form of two volumes, but 
has again added to the number of its pages; which, from. eleven 
hundred, now amount to more than fourteen hundred, of ample 
space and close type. Dr.Henry says in his preface that they 
comprize a large proportion of new matter, for which he has in 
a great measure made room by rejecting, in his revision of the 
former editions, ‘ whatever recent experience has proved to be 
erroneous.’ He has ‘ been induced also, by mature consideration 
of those analogies which have of late years been unfolded among 
chemical substances, to adopt an entirely different arrangement ; 
founded, as to its leading outline, on those relations of bodies 
to electricity, which have been developed by the genius of Sir 
Humphrey Davy ; and though the classification is far from being 
unobjectionable, it seems to be the best that can be pea = 
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the present state of the sciences.’ In the Introduction, the prin: 
ciples of this arrangement are farther explained. ' 
A tenth copper-plate is now added; and a number of wood- 
cuts, from accurate drawings, are interspersed through the vo- 
lumes, wherever the subject seemed to require graphic illus. 
tration. | 


LAW. 


Art. 24. Observations on the Judges of the Court of Chancery, 
and the Practice and Delays complained of in that Court. 8vo, 
pp. 68. Murray. 1823. | 
The author of this pamphlet has judged it proper to assure his 

readers, for the purpose no doubt of establishing the impartiality 

of his character, that he ‘ has not the honor to be either a judge, 

a barrister, a solicitor, a lawyer’s clerk, or an officer of any of 

the courts ;’ nor is he ‘in any manner professionally or pecuniarily 

dependent upon or connected with any of them.’ Had not 
this information been thus offered to the public, we should 
not have troubled ourselves with the writer’s occupations: but it 
is now right to state that this disinterested individual, if we may 
give confidence to what we believe to be a correct report, is no 
other than a solicitor, who has lately had his name taken off the 
roll for the purpose of his being called to the bar ; and who looks 
forwards to pleading in the Court, and before the Judge, of whom 
he has constituted himself the gratuitous champion. This fact is 
alone sufficient to throw suspicion on the publication; which is in 
other respects very deficient, if it pretends to be a candid inquiry 
into the system which it professes to examine. The writer is a 
thorough optimist, and can discover no defects either in the Chan- 
cellor or his Court: according to him, the Chancellor is the best 
of all possible chancellors, and his Court is the best of all possible 
courts: the fees and expences are all most reasonable ; and the 
delays of justice produce the greatest benefit to the suitors. 
Human ingenuity, says he, ‘ cannot suggest any plan by which the 


expences attendant upon Chancery proceedings can be much 
diminished !’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.25. A Concise History of Ancient Institutions, Inventions, 
and Discoveries, in Science and Mechanic Art; abridged and 
translated from the Beytraége zur Geschichte der Erfindungen 
of Professor Beckmann, of the University of Gottingen: with 

various important Additions. 2 Vols. 12mo. 15s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1823. | 
Of Professor Beckmann’s curious and valuable work, as trans- 

lated by Mr. Johnston, in three vols. 8vo., we gave an ample report 
in our xxvith vol. N.S., pp. 128. and 289. No attention having 
been paid by the Professor to technical or alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the present editor has endeavored to supply that deficiency ; 
and ‘ a few entire articles, not in the original, have been added, as 
well as many anecdotes respecting arts and institutions in England, 
which had escaped the author. No other merit is claimed os 
this 
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this abridgment, than that of an endeavor to place in a perspi- 
cuous point of view a vast mass of learned matter ; to divest it of 
the cumbrous appendage of multifarious notes in various languages; 
and, by reducing the work into a compendious form, to render it 
acceptable to those whose time, or taste, precludes them from 
examining the original.’ 

From this general statement, and no other indication being 
given, we cannot ascertain the extent of the editor’s additions. 
He does not explicitly inform us whether he has translated for 
himself, or used the version of Johnston: but, from the slight 
comparison that we have made between them, we imagine that 
the former is the case. A table of contents, more copious than 
that of Johnston, and an index, are properly added. 


Art.26. The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, of James Scurry, 
. who was detained a Prisoner during Ten Years in the Dominions 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written by Himself. 12mo. 

4s. Boards. Fisher. 1824. 

Among the extraordinary narratives which we have from time 
to time obtained of sufferings experienced from shipwreck or 
captivity, the relation before us deserves a place, and seems in- 
titled to that credit which the editor most decidedly asserts to be 
its due. It affords another instance of the great power of en- 
durance which belongs to the human frame, when supported by 
fortitude and aided by youth; as well as of the reasonable hope 
of ultimate relief which may in almost any case be entertained. 
Scurry was captured by the French in an English ship of war, when 
about 14 or 15 years old, and by them was nefariously delivered, 
with many other English prisoners, to that execrable tyrant Hyder 
Ali; into whose military service he and numbers of his companions 
were compelled to enter; and from which, after ten long years, 
only he and four more made their escape. ‘The detail of the’ 
cruelties of all kinds that were inflicted on the Europeans, both 
officers and men, — the incidental mention of the fate of several 
of the former, of considerable rank, —the statements respecting 
military events, —and the occasional accounts of Hyder and 
Tippoo, of their people, and of some of their places of note, — 
are interesting and curious: but, as the editor observes, the 
situation and circumstances of poor Scurry forbid us to expect 
from him any important particulars respecting the geography 
and natural history of the country, or the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. Indeed, he had been favored with very 
few means of improvement before his captivity, and had no 
opportunities afterward; not being allowed to commit any thing 
to writing, and this narrative therefore being subsequently com- 
posed from memory alone. 


Art.27. The Hermit of Dumpton Cave ; or, Devotedness to God 
and Usefulness to Man exemplified in the Old Age of Joseph 
Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near Ramsgate. 12mo. 5s. Boards, 
Rivingtons. 1823. 


We 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have:here an interesting account of a singular old man, : 
who retired when he had nearly attained the age of four-score to: 
an apartment excavated in a chalk-rock, and fitted up by himself 
as a cottage; and whose history is remarkable, as affording an 
instance of extraordinary activity both of mind and body at a 
very advanced period of life. His charity, according to his small 
means, is boundless; and his great delight consists in counselling 
and assisting the afflicted poor in his neighbourhood. The deep 
sense of religion which he possesses, and which manifests itself 
(as all religious feelings ought) in acts of charity and kindness, 
has given his well-meaning biographer an opportunity of mingling 
no small portion of unxction with his memoir; which assumes, in 
many parts, the characteristics of an evangelical discourse. 


Art. 28. The Reveries of a Recluse ; or, Sketches of Charac- 
ters, Parties, Events, Writings, Opinions, &c. 12mo. pp. 332. 
8s. 6d.. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 

The contents of this volume are not calculated to provoke 
heavy censure or to invite warm applause. They are like one of 
those smooth, inexpressive, and featureless faces, without a frown, 
or asmile, or a dimple, which the artist finds of all others the 
most difficult to pourtray. They form a collection of essays and 
tales, interspersed with a few poetical bagatelles, which may serve 
to while away an idle hour; and he that does not rise the wiser 
from the perusal will not, at any rate, rise the worse. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. S. is received, and is very right in his conjecture, as he will 
see in a short time, perhaps in our next Number. 





A Watchman is welcome to exercise all his vigilance, by day 
as well as by night. We fear not the result, but court it. 





O. R. inquires for our account of a foreign book which we 
reviewed in our last Appendix. 





Other letters must remain for consideration. 





cr We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published GENERAL INDEX to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 


our work, and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. 


"Mate 











